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home-making farm- 
er 


| great trouble with 
‘us here in the South 
| is that we have been 
| mere croppers 
stead of real farm- 
ers, 
‘thought only of 
' what we could get 


| year, and failed to 
| look ahead to next }- 
‘year or the year 


| works a 
| twenty years, look- 
ijing only to each year’s crop as he raises it, will at the end of that time | = 
have a poor farm; and that the man who farms the same land for | 





‘ike two, or 
‘or tem years ago. 
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Wanted: A Race of Soil-Builders and Home-Makers: 


OU must not fail to read that little article of Mr. French’s on page 
23. There is only a column of it; but it tells a big story. And 
once you have read it, it may be worth while for you to go out 


on your farm, take a look over it. and then try to recall what it looked 


crops and larger profits would make the farmer’s* work and 
life increasingly more pleasant and more useful to the world. 

Mr. Reader, you can be a soil-building and a home-making farmer 
if you will, and you can begin this very fall. You may not be able te 





five, 


—- do much just now 





.Such a view should 
‘help you to deter- 
mine in your own 
mind whether or 
not you are the 
right sort of farm- 
er—that is, a soil- 
improving and a 


After all, the 


in- 


We have 


out of the land this 


after. or ten or 
twenty years from 


to insure better 
crops next year? 
and the years after; 
but you can surely 
do a little.. A gully 
stopped, a wet 
place drained, a bit 
of deep plowing 
followed by a cover 
crop, a field cleare@ 
of stumps or bush- 
es, a broken fence 
patched up, a laws 
prepared, a few 
shrubs planted or 4 
few fruit and nuf 
trees set out— you 
can dosomeor all of 
these things, and im 
doing them you aré 
| putting your farme 
ing upon a perman- 
ent basis, and laye 
ing up for your- 
self prosperity and 
satisfaction in the 











, now. It is scarcely 
‘too much to say 
) that the man who 
farm for 


THE FIRST-PRIZE 
15 


the subject is like. 
April, and weighs at present over 1,500 pounds 





This picture, from Mr. ‘item Nicholson, Union, S. C.. was awarded first prize in our photograph contest which closed September 

It is easy to find fault with this picture, but good photographs of farm animals are hard to get except from photographers who 
make a specialty of such work. On the whole, this is a good picture of a good animal—the sort of picture which really shows what 
The horse is Swartsburg, a pure-bred Percheron stallion owned by Mr. Nicholson. 
“Will be thoroughly broken and put to light work this fall.’’ writes Mr. 


years to come 

Why notstart thi 
very year to be a 
constructive farm- 
er? 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


He was two years old last 
Nicholson. 








\itwenty years, keeping the future welfare of this land always in view. 


i} 
| 


will at the end of the period have a rich farm and a good home. 
We must get this forward-looking spirit; and we must get over our 
I old foolish notion that farming is merely a matter of buying fertilizers | 


iin the spring and selling crops in the fall. The demand today is for 
limen who will set to work, ina small way if necessary, but with a fixed 
Purpose, to make their farming lands steadily more fertile and their 
homes and home surroundings more attractive and cheerful. If all 


| the farmers who read The Progressive Farmer could be quickened by 


such a purpose, their work and their example would literally remake 


|| the rural South in the next twenty years. 


Under their care the gullied 


i |hillsides would become green pastures; the unsightly and unhealthy | 
| swamp, would be transformed by drainage into the country’s most 


| 
L 


fertile fields; the old rickety buildings and the untidy farmyards would 
give place to painted houses, whitewashed fences, and smiling lawns 
ramed and bordered with trees and flowers and climbing vines. The 


cultivated lands would add to their fatness year by year, and larger 


| 
| 
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The harvest season js the time Jor you to take stock on the results of your *s work ; 
whether to continue working against heavy opposition of soil quality ae Climate or yen ns ah 
where your labors will be better compensated, If for informa@vion only, you should read the followin e 
dintkets dn Ghee cf one ieee cae for their massive, unfailing crops ready 

s cultivation. In no part of the world, 4 valley 
ene bye > you epoca conditions than obtain here. rR? iat nee agamnatelmaametbiens ice 
ere. at Geiger, are about 10,000 acres of fine soil that have been if che sa 

yeurs, actually under cultivation producing large crops. These lands are Dow Velvg Caan phy 
farms of sizes to Suit purchasers—10 acres or more in solid bodies. The purpose is to build up the cam. 
munity rather than to sell the lands. The opportunity is exceptional {to those who can qualify— 

exceptional in price, terms and other concessions. “ 
The soil quality has been carefully conserved and gradually increased in productivity, 
Only white people of good character, who can satisfy the owners that they will make 

are wanted. To these we havea most interesting proposition to make. ' 


Read These Pertinent Facts 


lands hereabout. These lands can NOW be purchased f 

than the standard value of the best lands in your section. t 
market value of crops produced on Alabama Black Lands 4s much 
higher than the same crops would bring here, 

AS TO SOIL 


‘ Most of the soil is the richest kind of Black Land with some of 
it sandy loam and trinity clay. A solid limestone strata is the 
foundation of this entire country which means much to perma- 
nent fertility. This is no worn out or swampy land. It is now 
a profitable plantation, kept in profitable Shape. The land is 
rolling in character and netcutup by ravines. Itis extremely 
picturesque. 


AS TO CROPS 


Special tillage produced 96.4 bushels of corn to the acre on a4 
ten acre tract. This corn sold at 80 cents per bushel. Forty acres 
of corn planted in 1912 brought$1600—profit $1200. Cotton averages 
$56 anacre. Alfalfa averages $288 an acre. Excellent pasturage 
and moderate climate make this section ideal for cattle raising. 
Beef at two years old costs $3.04 per hundred weight. 


Alfalfa averages5 tons per acre. Corn averages 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 
average 200 bushels peracre. Cabbage, 200 to 300 crates per acre. Tomatoes, $450.00 per acre 
Bermuda Onions average, per acre, 500 bushels. Beans average 150 hampers to acre. (Ali other 
vegetables in same proportion.) : - 

These Fruits Thrive Here—Figs, Strawberries, Pears, Plums, Grapes, Peaches, Apples. als 
Pecans, Peanuts, etc. ; 


$50 an Acre to First Buyers 


Terms of purcbase have been made very easy to the kind.of people we want here. One 
fifth cash and the remainder fn four yearly installments. And, considering the fact that some 
purchasers will prefer to live in Geiger, on ac- 
count of schools and other socia} advantages, we 
offer the first twenty purchasers responding to 
this advertisement, a free residence lot in 
the town of Geiger. This Is an advantage. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We will refund the eXpense of any man who 
comes herein response to our advertising 
and finds that we have, ip any way, mis-stated 
the facts or misrepresented the property we 
have to offer. Wecannot tell all the facts in 
this advertisement. We will be glad to give 
full details and answer any questions by mail. 
Use the Coupon. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS _SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: * 
One year ....$1.00 Two years....$1.60 
Six months... .50 Three years.. 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who-need it but do not 
read it. 


dépendablé additions to the community, 


AS TO LIVING CONDITIONS 

The town of Geiger is progressive. 
A good hotel and substantial bank. 
situated on a rallroad. 
CLIMATE AND HEALTH 

The climate is moderate—net tropical. No intense cold nor 
excessive heat. Artesian water, regularrainfall, no floods, bealth 
conditions are ideal. 
AS TO LOCATION 

The property offered all lies within five miles of Geiger 
Geiger is West of the middle section of Alabama, tbree miles 
from the Mississippi Line. (Refer to map below.) Itis the very 
heart of the Black Land Belt. Birmingham is the principal mar 
ket and the many other adjacent large towns offer ready demand 
for farm products. 
COMPARE THESE CONDITIONS 

with those existing in your neighborboood. The Black Lands 
of Alabama will produce twice the size crops that cau be made on 


Five schools and churches, 
Good. stores, good roads and 





YOUR LABEL [ss YOUR RECEIPT. 


The date to which yout 
paid is given on the little 
slip with your name printed on it. 
“John Doe, 31 Dee. 13,.’" means that 
Doe is paid up to December 31, 1913, or 
to the last day of month shown on his 

. label. After you send in your renewal, it 
requires about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on your 
label. Please advise us promptly if the 
label does not properly show ,your sub- 
scription expiration. 

Sample Copy Sent Free to Any 

on Request. 


subscription is 
red or yellow 
Thus, 
Mr 


Farmer 





ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who preves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try toadjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in ay case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I _am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


Sweet Potatoes 








BANK OF GEIGER, GEIGER, ALA. 
/ would be interested ina 
Farm of about................ Acres 
NOs eichcana aisle ss en 
Now engaged in .... ....... 
Name......-.... 


Address. . 











Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! 








Our Photograph Contest. 








Prizes in our Photograph Contest, 
which closed September 15,° were 


Wanted: Letters From Landlords 


and Tenants. 


As we said last week we shall is- 
sue a “Tenant .Farmers’ Special’ 
October 18. For this issue we want 
letters on all phases of the tenant 
question from both parties involved. 

We want letters from tenants tell- 
ing of their failures and successes, 
and from farmers who were once 
tenants but are now land-owners tell- 
ing how they acquired homes of their 
own. 

We want letters from landlords 
and tenants suggesting changes and 
improvements in the present renting 
system, and especially letters report- 
ing actual experiences in trying to 
improve conditions—such, for exam- 
ple, as (1) longer leases instead of 
yearly renting, (2) providing better 
homes for tenants; (3) interesting 
tenants in rotation, livestock, le- 
gumes, and the permanent upkeep of 
soil and buildings; (4) proper social 
and educational advantages for the 
tenant’s family—-for example, by 
having only white tenants in one 
plantation or community, etc.; (5) 
helping the tenant save and buy a 
home; (6) best system of advancing 
supplies, etc., ete. 

We also want 
crop lien system 


a discussion of the 
and its effect upon 
both land-owner and renter; and a 
discussion of the best plans for help- 


ing tenants buy homes of their own. 
Send us a_letter—-no matter 
whether you are landlord, tenant, or 
wife of landlord or tenant. We offer 
the usual cash prizes—-$5 for the 
best letter and $2.50 each for the two 
next best, with regular space rate 
payment for all matter used. Make 
your letter short and get it to us by 
October 5—earlier if possible. 


awarded as follows: 

In general class: First, Alan Nich- 
olson, Union, S. C.; second, Fuller 
Bros., Loxley, Ala.; third, Wm. Wall, 
Brasstown, N. C.; fourth, R. L. Mul- 
len, Talladega, Ala.; fifth, Dora Ala- 
baugh, Portland, Tenn. 

In special class for young people 
under 16: First, Walton W. Martin, 
Summit, Miss.; second, Miss Ruby 
Seelbinder, Cleveland, Miss.; third, 
Major Johnston, Powell Station, 
Tenn. 

A number of other photographs 
were purchased at a dollar each. 
Many of our friends sent photo- 
graphs smaller than the rules of the 
contest prescribed, and quite a num- 
ber failed to give sufficient informa- 
tion about the pictures sent. Indeed, 
‘we were rather disappointed in the 
quality of the pictures received, as 
out of the very large number sent 
us, there were few really good ones. 
We trust that next time more of our 
young people will have learned how 
to make good pictures of home and 
farm scenes. 

We are printing the first-prize pic- 
ture on the first page this week; the 
others will be used from time to 
time. 





“BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


in receipt of the following 


of our subscribers: 


We are 
letter from 


just 
one 


advertisement in 
of a well-auger 
hole digger combined, and 
placed the paper I would 
the address of the concern that handles 
same, and if you can giye the address 
it will be more than appreciated. Ein- 
closed stamp for reply.” 


your pa- 
and post- 

have mis- 
like to have 


“T saw an 
per last vear 


is 
many such letters re- 
and it sometimes makes 
to get them—not be- 
helping our readers in 
can but simply because 
that the readers are not getting 
most for their money they spend 
as subscribers 
dated 


typical of 
our office, 
*“peevish” 
object to 
that we 


This is 
ceived at 
us a litthk 
cause we 
every way 
we know 
the very 
with us 


letter was September 18, and 





eptember 15. We replied to 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., does it. Thousands of 


others doing it. 


Why not you? 


Pull an acre of 


a 
stumps a day. Double the land value—grow ig 
crops on virgin soil! Geta 


HERCULES 


—the onl 
made. 


all steel, triple power stump puller 
ore power than a locomotive. 


60% 


lighter, 406% stronger than castiron puller, 
days’ free trial. 3 yearguarantee to replace, free, 


castings that break froman: 


Bem, safety ratchets. 


Free boo. 
and letters from owners. Specia 


cause. Double 


shows photos 


price 


Will interest you. Write now. Address 











for only 
postpaid 


“MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM 
GREEN 


THAT most popular story just completed in 
these columns, in good cloth binding 


$1.00. Send orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HILL.” 
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his answer 
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wait 
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lost. 


single is- 
and bound 
in five minutes’ time, 
advertisement, written 
had the well-au- 
time we could get 
it is made and 


kept every 


the 


than likely his 
suffering for good, 
he waits for infor- 
have had in five min- 


more 


rily 


folks, save every 
-rogressive Farmer and 
At the end of each 
ex to articles that have 
sound volumes will be 
years to come. It will 
1cyclopedia of informa- 
time and worry very 


however, to 
we can serve you as 
We will forgive your 
the paper and give you 
1is appeal is made for 
not to save ourselves 
‘ A. MARTIN 
Advertising Manager. 


hesitate, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Se unless he shows us:satisfactory references as 

0 honesty and busi resp ibility. 











GOOD LANDS — LOW PRICES 
Large tracts suitable for subdi- 


South is: cer srtee 
Georgia 


velopment by construc- 

tion of A. B. & A. R.R. 
Trucking--Live Stock--Orcharding 
Finest soil for diversified farming. Nine 
months growing season for all temperate 


zone crops. Equable climate and plentiful 
rainfall evenly distributed. Nearby con- 


suming markets, unex- 

celled church, school, so- Central 

cial a oh _ Fruit 

growing, stock raising, 

money crops, corn and Al D im 

cotton lands. a a a 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 

W. W. CROXTON, 6. P. A., Dept. C, Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad. 











Virginia Home and Farm for Sale. 


About 350 acres at Southern Railway sta- 
tion between Lynchburg and Charlottesville, 
well suited te-orchards, crops and grazing. 
Dwelling, tenant houses, orchard, corn mill. 
Low price for quick sale. 


DIGGS & MINNIGERODE, 
LYNCHBURG, - - - - - VIRGINIA. 

















GOOD FARM, well located. From 


Wanted owner only. State price and parti 


ulars. IREY, Fox 754, Chicago. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








THE LOSS OF PLANT FOODS 
FROM THE SOIL. 


Much More Nitrogen is Lost From the 
Soil by Washing and Leaching 
Than is Removed by the Crops. 


HE loss of plant food from the 

soil, other than that removed by 
the crops, has received little consid- 
eration in Southern agriculture. 


At this season of the year, in con- 
nection with the timely question of 
cover crops, it is desirable that we 
look into this question carefully. 
Our large use of commercial fertili- 
zers has been profitable, but the aver- 
age man does not and cannot afford 
to apply sufficient plant foods in com- 
mercial fertilizers to supply the needs 
of the crops, much less sufficient to 
supply both the needs of the crops 
and replace those plant foods lost by 
the soil through other sources. 


How are plant foods lost from the 
soil; how much of these foods are 
lost, and how are these losses to be 
prevented, are subjects which may 
well receive very much more atten- 
tion than heretofore. 


Everyone understands that of the 
large store of plant foods in every 
cultivated soil, only a small part is 
available to feed the plants, or dis- 
solved in the soil-water, at any one 
time. This is a provision of nature 
which prevents soils being entirely 
exhausted and future generations be- 
ing robbed of a means of existence. 
There being a comparatively small 
amount of plant food dissolved in the 
soil at any one time, there is conse- 
‘quently less loss of plant foods when 
the land is growing a crop, because 
the soil being filled with the roots 
of growing plants these take up and 
use the plant foods in solution before 
they are leached or washed away. 


It.is also generally understood that 
more plant foods become available or 
dissolved in the soil-water in warm 
weather than in cool—more in sum- 
mer than in winter—and, hence, any 
section having a warm climate offers 
greater opportunities for the loss of 
plant foods unless a growing crop is 
kept on the land all the time. 

How are plant foods lost from the 
soil? 

1. By removal in crops grown on 
the land. 

2. By leaching. That is, by or 
through the drainage waters that run 
down’ through the soil into the sub- 
soil and finally escape into streams, 
etc. Surface waters that run off the 
land may also carry some plant food 
in solution, apart from that contain- 
ed in the soil particles actually car- 
ried off by surface drainage water. 

38. By washing or erosion, or by 
the actual removal of soil. through 
erosion or washing, caused by heavy 
rains. 

4. By the conversion of the plant 
food into gases.and evaporation into 
the air. 

The first of these, the removal of 
plant foods by or through the re- 
moval of crops, we will not discuss 
here. It will be a much more timely 
topic next spring. The fourth means 
by which plant food is lost, by the 
formation of gases that pass into the 
air, is so unimportant as to merit lit- 
tle more than a passing notice. It is 
true that the South loses much plant 
food—nitrogen—through burning of 
vegetable matter or crop residues, 
such as corn and cotton stalks, and 
also through the fermentation or 


rapid rotting of stable manure; but 
the amount lost from the soil into the 
air is confined entirely to nitrogen 
and is so small, that it may be ignor- 
ed so long as the other sources of 
loss are so many times greater and 
have received so little attention. We 
may, then, confine our discussion of 
how plant foods are lost from the soil 
to leaching and washing. 


When the rain-water is in excess of 
that which the soil can hold, this ex- 
cess of water must pass off over the 
surface or drain down into the sub- 
soil. There are always plant foods dis- 
solved by the water in the soil and if 
this water passes down into the sub- 
soil and by underground channels is 
carried off, more or less plant foods 
are also carried away. As already 
stated, the amount of plant foods 
which will be lost in this way will de- 
pend on the amount in solution, and 
whether there is a growing crop on 
the land or it is bare. In all climates 
more will be in solution in summer 
than in winter, but in the South 
where the land is seldom frozen, 
where there are few cold days, and 
where the winter rains are excessive, 
the danger of loss of plant foods by 
leaching is always of sufficient im- 
portance to be carefully guarded 
against. 

The loss by leaching has been 
largely ignored because unseen and 
difficult to estimate. One who ob- 
serves the effects of washing or ero- 
sion, in the gullies and ‘“galled’’ 
spots everywhere apparent, or who 
stops to consider what the muddy 
streams of the Southland mean in soil 
fertility carried away, is likely to un- 
der-estimate the loss by leaching in 
comparison with the losses from 
washing. Both have been constant 
and large. sources of loss of soil fer- 
tility in the South. 


As stated, the loss of soil fertility 
by leaching is difficult to estimate. 
Of the four elements which are likely 
to become depleted in Southern soils, 
nitrogen and calcium (lime) are lost 
most by leaching, and by far, the loss 
of nitrogen is the most important. 
Only slight amounts of phosphoric 
acid and potash are found in solution 
in the soil drainage water and there- 
fore, we may confine our efforts to 
the prevention of loss of nitrogen. 


How much nitrogen is lost from 
the soil in this way? 

This will depend on a great variety 
of conditions, but it is probably no 
exaggeration to state that more ni- 
trogen is lost in the drainage water 
in the South, owing to our large rain- 
fall and faulty cropping system than 
is removed by the crops. 


Authorities agree that of nitrogen 
applied to a growing crop only about 
one-half to three-fourths is recovered 
by the crop to which it is applied. If 
this be the result when there is a 
growing crop on the land, what is 
likely to occur when the land is bare 
and the rainfall heavy? 


Bulletin 94, of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station, gives the following 
summary statement of results obtain- 
ed by making an analysis of the soil 
and ten years later making a second 
analysis. In the meantime the crops 
taken from the soil had been analy- 
zed and the total loss of nitrogen 
computed. The statement is that, 
“The loss of nitrogen from four grain 
farms in ten years amounted to from 
three to five times more than was re- 
moved by the crops. This loss was 
due to the rapid decay of the humus 
and liberation of the nitrogen which 


forms an essential part of the hu- 
mus.”’ ‘ 

From a certain very rich field the 
wheat crops during the ten year per- 
iod had removed 350 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre, while there had actually 
been lost from this field 2,000 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre. 

Few soils anywhere, and especially 
in the South, could-lose so large an 
amount of nitrogen in ten years, sim- 
ply because it is not there in soluble 
form to be lost; but if such losses oc- 
cur in Minnesota with her much 
lighter annual rainfall and her cold 
winters, during several months of 
which the ground is frozen or covered 
with snow, what would occur in the 
case of an equally rich field in the 
South with our much heavier rainfall, 
our mild weather throughout the 
year, and our excessive rainfall dur- 
ing the winter when the lands are 
open and bare? 

Our soils are poor, especially in 
nitrogen, not so much because of our 
cropping system as because of our 
warm weather and heavy rainfall and 
our failure to guard against these 
losses of nitrogen. 

The loss of nitrogen depends on 
(1) the amount of soluble nitrogen 
in the soil; (3) the amount and time 
of the rainfall; (3) the absorbing or 
holding power of the soil; (4) the 
amount of organic matter in the soil; 
(5) the cropping system and the 
presence or. absence of growing crops 
and (6) the form in which the plant 
food is present in the soil. We shall 
have more to say regarding these 
conditions which determine the loss 
of nitrogen in the soil in later issues. 





Don’t Pay Extravagant Prices for 
Seed of Those New “Wonders” 


E ARE in receipt of two letters 

this morning asking our opin- 

ion of two wonderful (?) new for- 
age plants: 

One is called “‘Tepary” bean and 
the other “‘Shahon’” cowpea. The 
marvelous new bean produced at the 
rate of 367 bushels per acre and the 
grower, or advertiser, says he be- 
lieves he can make this bean reach a 
yield of 400 to 600 bushels per acre. 

The new cowpea is less of a won- 
der, in its yields of seed, being rep- 
resented to produce 50 to 75 bushels 
of seed and over 20,000 pounds of 
green forage per acre. 

We can give no opinion of these 
‘“‘wonders” from personal observation 
and to some it may, therefore, appear 
that no opinion we can give will be 
of any value, but such is not the ease. 

We know something of the habits 
and growth of cowpeas and beans and 
all the evidence yet produced regard- 
ing these two kinds of plants stamps 
the claims made for these two new 
varieties as ridiculous exaggerations. 
We advise our readers, making these 
inquiries and all others, to have noth- 
ing to do with any plant for which 
such claims are made. If the®claims 
are true, which they most certainly 
are not, the seed will not long be 
scarce and if they prove to be ‘“‘fakes,”’ 
which all such similar tales of mar- 
velous plants have been in the past, 
then money and time will have been 
saved. 

When anyone asks us to believe 
anything so far from the ordinary, or 
when one asks us to believe anything 
which sets aside all past human ex- 
perience, the supporting evidence 
should be strong in proportion as the 
the statements are unusual. This ev- 
idence has not yet been made public 
and, until it has been, we must con- 
sider these new forage crops as sim- 
ply ‘‘fakes,’? which may make the ad- 
vertisers a little money, but which 
will go the way of all such ‘‘fakes”’ in 
the past. That is, after the seed be- 
comes common the plants will be 


heard little of or they will take their 
places among our forage plants, as 
useful, but possessing none of the 
marvelous virtues claimed for them 
by their original advertisers. 





Starting With Crimson Clover. 


HICH would you advise me to 

do,” writes a farmer, “Sow ten 
acres in a mixture of oats and crim- 
son clover, using about 6 pounds of 
crimson clover seed per acre, or sow 
nine acres in oats and one acre in 
crimson clover and inoculate this one 
acre?” 

As between the two methods stat- 
ed we would advise the latter, if crim- 
son clover has not been grown suc- 
cessfully in the neighborhood or if 
material for inoculating the whole 
ten acres cannot be conveniently ob< 
tained from some field near by that 
has recently grown red clover or 
white clover, the commercial cultures 
may be obtained for inoculating one 
acre, and if success is obtained, abun- 
dant material will then be available 
for inoculating as large an area as 
desired. 

But why not sow nine acres in oats 
and crimson clover and also one acre 
in crimson clover and inoculate this 
one acre? The cost of the crimson 
clover seed for the nine acres will not 
cost over $4 at the rate of seeding 
suggested and if the land happens to 
be already inoculated it will pay well, 
while the loss will not be heavy in 
any case. The reason we advise sow- 
ing at least one acre, using abund- 
ant seed, inoculating and giving it a 
good chance to succeed, is that the 
loss will be small if it fails and if it 
succeeds, as it probably will with 
such a good chance, there will be 
abundant material for inoculating 
the farm and a larger area will al- 
most certainly be sowed in the future. 





Select Next Year’s Cotton Seed Now. 


OW is the time to select the cot- 

ton seed for planting next spring, 
or at least for selecting sufficient for 
a seed patch next year on which to 
grow seed for the following year. It 
is not much trouble to go through the 
cotton fields and mark enough stalks 
to plant a seed patch next spring, 
even if it is too much trouble to select 
sufficient seed for the whole crop. 

From observation we are convinced 
that many farmers make a serious 
mistake when they select seed by fail- 
ing to give consideration to all the 
important characters desirable in a 
plant. Or stating the case differently, 
they make the mistake of giving un- 
due prominence to one particular 
character. An example of this error 
is found in selecting the large ear of 
corn without regard to other charac- 
ters of ear and stalk, or in selecting 
cotton having five locks to the boll 
without regard to the other charac- 
ters equally or more important. 

One important point which should 
receive more attention in selecting 
cotton seed is to avoid taking seed 
from stalks that are not free from 
disease. ‘ 





How to Handle a Heavy Growth 
of Weeds. 


HICH will be better, to mow and 
disk a heavy crop of weeds, on 
land that has lain out this year, be- 
fore breaking, or would it.do as well 
to turn them under as they stand?” 
It is doubtful if it is necessary to 
mow the weeds if they are given a 
good disking, but it may be well to 
do so if the crop of weeds is very 
heavy. With a heavy crop of weeds 
we believe it will pay to disk the land 
thoroughly before turning, especially 
if any crop is to be sowed on this 
land this fall. : 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY. 








THE MAN WHO KNOWS IT ALL. 


He is Usually the Man Who is Stand- 
ing Still While His Neighbors Are 
Progressing. 


LARGE farmer in Georgia writes 

that when he subscribed for The 
Progressive Farmer eight years ago, 
he was buying about 600 bushels of 
corn every year. But the paper wak- 
el him up, and now instead of buying 
corn, he is selling 2,000 bushels an- 
nually. And yet, all over the South, 
there are men calling themselves far- 
mers who are buying everything they 
neéd out of the one crop of cotton, 
and year after year trying to squeeze 
out a little more cotton with a com- 
plete fertilizer mixture, which they 
need not buy if they farmed right. 


Another farmer writes: 


*“T have been working by your 
three-year rotation of corn and 
peas, oats and peas and clover, 
cotton and clover, and am mak- 
ing more cotton by far on one- 
third of the land than I formerly 
made on the whole. Am getting 
big crops of corn and oats, and 
have more hay than I have barn- 
room for, and am feeding it and 
making manure and buy no fer- 
tilizer but Thomas phosphate. I 
have made as much as three 
bales of cotton on part of the 
land where half a bale was for- 
merely a good crop.’”’ 


Yet, the amazing thing is that men 
will see their neighbors improving 
and raising great crops alongside of 
them, and then stick to the old ruts, 
and say they do not believe in book 
farming, and know more about farm- 
ing than the men who are making 
the farm papers. A correspondent 
wrote me recently that a young man 
in his neighborhood, who has had 
three years’ experience in farminre, 
wants to rent a farm from him, and 
told him that he knew more about 
farming than I do. What a wonder 
that young man should be by the 
time he is as old as I am and has had 
as many years’ experience as I have 
had! 

The young man who starts out 

' with the idea that he knows all about 
farming is badly handicaped at the 
start, and the young man today, who 
starts out with such an idea, and re- 
fuses to read and study his profes- 
sion, will soon find that farming does 
not pay. The ‘book farmers’’ are 
rapidly forging to the front in the 
South, and are leaving those that 
stay in the old ruts. Why so many 
men fail to use their eyes and brains, 
is one of the strangest things that 
come under my notice. 

I was driving in the country re- 
cently and passed two farms only di- 
vided by the county road. On one 
side was a farm belonging to a man 
who takes half a dozen farm papers 
and tries to adapt to his own practice 
what he reads that is suited to his 
conditions. His field next the road 
was in corn, planted on a manured 
sod of crimson clover. The growth 
Was very heavy, and.the corn was 
green to the ground. and looked as 
tho it might make 75 bushels an 
acre. 

Right across the road was the farm 
of another man who has land of the 
Same character, but who does not be- 
lieve in book farming. There was no 
clover on the land where he planted 
his corn right across the road from 
the other man, and he had laid it by 
with a turning p!ow, banking the soil 
up to it, and, of course, had injured 
the roots and had brought up a lot 
of fresh grass seed, and the corn was 
not only full of crabgrass but was 

fired almost to the ears. The field 

of his neighbor was clean of grass, 
as the shallow level cultivation had 
germinated and destroyed all the seed 





within reach of the warmth and air. 
This field of fired corn full of grass 
will perhaps make 20 bushels an 
acre, and may make a good deal less, 
for I noticed that he has a great 
many more barren stalks than the 
other man, who has been carefuliy 
breeding his corn for years. Yet, 
with a good example right before 
him, the one man sticks down in the 
ruts and finds no profit in farming. 
while he shuts his eyes and rests his 
brain. 

Another man wrote me recently 
that all this talk about improving 
land by legumes and rotation was 
useless, for the best way to improve 
land was to rest it. I asked him if 
he ever knew land to rest, for I nev- 
er did know it to do so in this cli- 
mate. The only land in the world 
that is absolutely resting is the great 
rainless sand desert of the Sahara. 
This has been resting for unnumber- 
ed ages. and is still a desert and 
grows nothing. In our climate land 
never rests. If you do not put some- 
thing better on it, nature will put it 
to work growing weeds and broom- 
sedge and pine bushes. Land grow- 
ing these things is just as hard at 
work as tho it was growing peas and 
clover and capturing nitrogen from 
the air. Land never gets tired, but 
it often gets robbed and starved, and 
the best way to rest it is to put it in 
something that will feed it between 
the sale crops. 

In all our upland red clay soils, 
the good farmer needs only to see 
that the needs of his soil for phos- 
phorus are supplied well by some of 
the carriers of phosphoric acid. He 
can get all the nitrogen he needs 
from the use of the legumes and the 
manure made from feeding them, and 
the increased humus in his soil, with 
an occasional liming, will bring him 
plenty of potash into use from the in- 
exhaustible store in such soils. Of 
course the coast farmer will need to 
add potash to his fertilizer. And yet, 
the men down in the ruts are spend- 
ing their hard-earned money for com- 
plete fertilizers and generally low- 
grade ones, one-fourth of which is 
sand or other worthless filler, which 
they pay for sacking and freighting. 

It is one of the most encouraging 
things to those who have been work- 
ing for the interests of the Southern 
farmers, to note the great increase of 
the numbers who are taking an ac- 
tive interest in the Union and in the 
Demonstration Work. There is such 
a wave of improvement sweeping over 
the South that it would seem that 
all the old-style farmers must soon 
be washed out of the ruts. 





Cotton Red Rust. 


FARMER says: ‘‘My cotton makes. 


a fair weed and puts on fruit, and 
about the first of August the leaves 
turn red and fall and the bolls get 
hard but not large, and do not open. 
I applied 200 pounds of kainit and 
200 poffinds of 14 per cent acid phos- 
phate. Can you suggest a remedy?”’ 

So far as I have observed, the red 
rust is either the Work of the red 
mite in dry weather or of starvation, 
In your case it was probably starva- 
tion from a lack of plant food. You 
do not say anything about the pre- 
vious treatment of the soil, or wheth- 
er you had clover to turn for the cot- 
ton. If you had not, then yaqu should 
have used a complete fertilizer, and 
more of it than you did. You applied 
in the 200 pounds of kainit 24 pounds 
of potash, and in the 200 pounds of 
14 per cent acid phosphate 28 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and the crop soon 
used this up and the red leaves were 
a sign that the crop was starving. 
Some nitrate of soda alongside might 
have helped it, but you should have 
been more liberal with a complete fer- 
tilizer mixture. If the crop was poor 


on a crimson clover sod, you could 
have dispensed with nitrogen, but 
should have used more than twice as 
much acid phosphate and 16 per cent 
grade. The amount of potash would 
probably have been sufficient. I have 
seen more red rust from starvation 
than any other cause, 





The Skinner Irrigation System. 


N USING the Skinner system of ir- 

rigation, can the water be pump- 
ed directly through the pipes or 
should there be an elevated tank? 
Will it pay to install the system on 
an acre of land to furnish vegetables 
for a town of 1,000 people, where 
there is a good demand for vege- 
tables?” 


I have seen the Skinner system 
used with steam power to drive the 
water directly into the main pipe, 
but it has always seemed to me to 
be a great waste of fuel and power. 
You can elevate the water with a 
small gasoline engine to an elevated 
tank right over it, and then have all 
the pressure needed. I would al- 
ways use the tank. Where you have 
a good demand for vegetables, it will 
pay to use the system; for we seem 
now to be plagued with drouth every 
summer. and the irrigation will make 
all the difference between success 
and failure. I shall use it on my 
home garden. 





Scab in Potatoes. 


HAT causes Irish potatoes to 
scab, and what will prevent it?”’ 
Seab is the result of a fungus 
growth. The soft gets infected with 
the scab spores and they grow on the 
potatoes, making what we call scab. 
Sometimes the scab scars are much 
deepened by insect attacks, but the 
fungus is the cause. The growth of 
the fungus in the soil may be largely 
checked by making acid conditions by 
turning under a green growth of clo- 
ver for the potatoes, and you can 
soak the seed potatoes in a solution 
of formaldehyde to destroy any 
spores that may be on the potatoes. 
But you should never plant scabby 
potatoes even with treatment. Sweet- 
ening the soil with lime or ashes pro- 
motes the growth of the scab fungus, 
and ashes especially should not be 
used on potatoes. With a green crop 
to turn under and only commercial 
fertilizer used, the crop will general- 
ly be clean. But stable manure pro- 
motes the growth of the scab. 





Apple Trees Dying. 


Y APPLE trees that are just be- 

ginning to bear are dying with 
something that looks like mold on 
the trunk and limbs. Please tell me 
what to do for it?’’ 

From what you say I suppose your 
trees are covered with San Jose scale 
insects. These are very small and 
stick close to the bark and make the 
whole look moldy or scurfy. A bad- 
ly infested tree is generally too far 
gone to save. You can get the con- 
centrated lime-sulfur and dilute it 
and spray the trees, or you can make 
a self-boiled lime-sulfur by slaking 
ten pounds of fresh lump lime and 
adding to it ten pounds of flowers of 
sulfur, and the heat of slaking will 
make the combination, and you can 
add water enough to make 60 gallons 
and spray with this at once and re- 
peat it in the spring and even after 
the leaves are out. 





How to Stack Pea Hay. 


HAVE been been curing pea hay 

according to your method with the 
best results. Have this year as fine 
a crop as I ever grew. But the barn 
is still in an unfinished state and will 
not be ready for it. Can I stack it 
out?” 

If you keep the stacks off the 
ground with a platform of rails or 
plank, you can put the hay into large 
stacks and then cover with a thatch 
of straw and it will cure and keep all 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


right. There are water-proof cotton 
stack covers made that will answer 
the best purpose. 


Don’t Try to Bale Green Hay. 


) pee a splendid growth of peas 
and soy beans mixed. Have been 
told that the hay will cure nicely if 
baled right behind the mower. What 
do you think of this?” 

I think I was once told by a farmer 
that he heard the same story and 
tried it, and the result was just what 
he might have expected, a lot of rot- 
ten peavines that had to go into the 
barnyard for manure. Better cure 
the hay well in the barn before bal- 
ing. And then do not bale it, for you 
will be tempted to sell it. Feed it. 
The man who sells peavine hay is sell- 
ing the fertility off his land fast, 
Feed all legume crops and all rough- 
age on the farm and a good part of 
the corn crop in the silo, and you 
will be making arrangements for a 
fertile farm. Stock feeding of some 
sort is essential to all rational farm 
improvement. 








Nuts for Planting. 


OW shall I sprout pecans and 
hickory nuts? I tried a peck 
once and none came up.”’ 

If you let nuts of any sort get dry 
they will not grow. You can plant 
the nuts as soon as ripe, and the 
outer hull removed, or you can mix 
them in wet sand and bury them out- 
side all winter and plant in the 
spring. But once let them get good 
and dry and none of them will grow. 


Bur Clover is Not a True Clover. 


II.L soil from a bur clover field 
inoculate the land for crimson 
clover? 

You cannot inoculate for crimson 
clover with soil froma bur clover field 
for the bur clover is not a clover, 
but near kin to alfalfa, being, like al- 
falfa, a member of the Medicago fam- 
ily. Bur clover will inoculate for al- 
falfa. The true clovers belong to the 
Trifolium family. 








Formaldehyde for Smut. 


HAVE bought the 40 per cent solu- 

of formaldehyde, and would like to 
know how much water to use for 
soaking wheat to prevent smut?” 

Some advise one pint to 40 gallons 
of water, but I would prefer to make. 
it stronger and add 30 gallons of wa- 
ter. Soak the geed an hour in sacks 
and spread out to dry. 





Sowing Crimson Clover in Cotton. 


READER says: “I intended to 

sow crimson clover in my cotton 
but the recent hurricane has laid it 
flat and I cannot get through it. Can 
I sow it broadcast and have a chance 
for its growing without prepara- 
tion?”’ 

Sow the clover among the cotton 
and it will usually grow well. 





Setting Pecan Trees. 


HAT is the best time to trans- 
plant pecan trees, and will they 
need to be watered?”’ 

Plant in the fall after the leaves 
have fallen. Ram every inch of the 
soil to the roots, and you will need 
no water. . 





I have several letters without 
name or address and asking ques- 
tions of interest only to the writers. 
I cannot put these in the paper, and 
will not try to reply to letters where 
no name is signed. It is not good 
manners or courtesy to ask a favor 
and fail to sign your name. 





Where the same materials is used, ground 
limestone has 56 per cent as much lim? as 
burnt lime, hydrated lime 70 per cent as 
much, and it is lime in these products which 
has value for the land. Under these cir- 
cumstances and where the same material is 


used, the burnt lime, hydrated lime and the 
ground raw product would have value to 


the land in proportion of 100, 70, and 56.— 
2. WW. 


Kilgore, 
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MATTERS OF PRESENT INTEREST TO COTTON GROWERS. 





———— 


DON’T KEEP THE CHILDREN OUT 
OF SCHOOL TO PICK COTTON. 


You Cannot Afford to Sacrifice Their 
Future to Save a Few Days’ Extra 
Work or a Little Expense, 


T IS frequently pointed out by 
those who condemn the practice of 
planting the whole farm in cotton, 
that by doing so we are placing our- 
selves at the mercy of the buyer. Be- 
ing dependent upon the cotton crop 
for everything we wear and eat, when 
that crop is made we must sell, so as 
to get the money with which to pro~ 
vide the necessities of life. Then, 
when everything is dependent upon 
one crop, the chances of a failure are 
very much increased, for if the weath- 
er is unfavorable for the growth of 
the plant, a short crop is the result, 
causing a loss upon every acre. ; 

Still another evil of all cotton is 
the fact that by this method we are 
constantly draining our soil of its fer- 
tility and in doing so are not only de- 
priving ourselves of the proper re- 
turn for our toil but are so exhaust- 
ing that soil that those who come af- 
ter us will have a harder time in se- 
curing a living therefrom than we 
have had. : 

All of these are serious complaints 
and well merit the attention, not 
only of the farmer himself, but of 
every citizen of the country; but 
there is, in our opinion, a far more 
serious count against the all-cotton 
plan than either of these. This is its 
effect upon the children who are now 
growing up and whose task it will be 
to wring a living from those soils. It 
is a well recognized fact that without 
the women and children upon our 
farms it would not be possible for the 
South to make more than half the 
cotton it now produces. Any man, 
even with old antiquated implements 
and methods, can easily prepare and 
plant more land in cotton than he 
can pick; and ,without the women 
and children to help him pick it the 
acreage in that plant would necessa- 
rily have to be greatly reduced. But 
when we keep the children out of 
school to help save the cotton crop 
we are committing a double crime 
against them. Not only are we .ren- 
dering the soil poorer, but at the 
same time we are depriving them of 
the opportunity of securing that ed- 
ucation which will be doubly neces- 
sary to them in order that they 
may make a living from the soils 
that we have already exhausted. The 
fields of our beautiful Southland are 
today filled with children, each one 
bending his little back and working 
his little hands and brains to help 
destroy and reduce his own chances 
of making the living that we should 
assure him when he grows to man’s 
estate. Better have Jess cotton and 
let those little backs grow straight 
and strong in play and have those 
eyes and those brains employed in 
the schoolhouse that is now empty. 

We owe it to those children 
that we shall leave them strong bod- 
ies and hands and minds trained and 
fittted to the best of our ability to 
fight life’s battle. With these things 
we can rest assured that they will win 
for themselves a good living; while if 
we deprive them of the opportunity 
of securing these things, we can rest 
assured that the home and the farm 
will only be theirs for a very short 
time. Without the education of 
which we have deprived them, how 
will it be possible for them to make a 
living on the worn-out land that we 
will leave them? 

If you have had to keep your chil- 
dren out of school this fall to help 
you save the cotton crop, make up 
your mind right now that this will 


not happen another year. Next spring 
plant only such an amount of cotton 
as you are sure you and what help 
you hire can save, and then see to it 
that the schoolhouse doors are flung 
wide open early in the fall and are 
crowded with happy, smiling chil- 
dren. It may be that in so doing you 
will find that you are doing even bet- 
ter than under the present plan. You 
won’t have as many acres to pick, it 
is true; but, because you were able 
to give it better attention, the amount 
of cotton made may not be so far 
short. Then, too, you won’t need so 
much cotton because you will owe 
less and will devote the land that you 
saved from the cotton to growing 
feedstuffs and more livestock. 
Whether this plan appeals to you 
or not, you owe it to your children as 
well as to yourself to see that these 
children are better fitted for life’s 
battle than you were, and this you 
cannot accomplish unless you give 
them an opportunity of securing a 
better education than you received. 





THE COTTON-TARE QUESTION 
AGAIN. 


Farmers Should Have Benefit of Full 
6 Per Cent Tare, or a New Basis 
Should Be Established. 


HILE our cotton farmers are dis- 
cussing great economic ques- 
tions it might pay them to take a 
snap-shot at.a few of the little ones 
and not the least of these is what is 
known as cotton tare or waste—or to 
put it more plainly, the amount that 
is deducted for bagging and ties. 

Now in order to explain this mat- 
ter so it can be fully understood we 
will say that when the exchanges of 
the world set the price of cotton ev- 
ery day, it is set less 6 per cent or 30 
pounds to a 500-pound bale, 24 
pounds to a 400-pound bale, and so 
on. This amount is excessive and 
causes a loss to the cotton farmers 
of the South of. many millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

There is no particular reason why 
the exchanges should deduct 6 per 
cent from the price of the farmer’s 
cotton, as it is not necessary to put 
on this amount to protect it from 
damage; 41% per cent will be 
found to. be. sufficient covering 
atter the cotton is compressed. But 
if the spinners of Europe insist that 
the full 6 per cent shall be put on, 
then the farmer and nct the exporter 
ought to be the one to put it or, for 
if he (the farmer) does not, then he 
loses the difference between what he 
does put on and the full 6 per cent. 
This amount is usually from seven 
and a half to ten pounds per bale or 
2 net loss of 75 cents to $1 on every 
bale of cotton raised in the South or 
say from $12,500,000 to 15,000,090 
per year, quoting cotton at present 
prices. 

Now it does not make any differ- 
ence whether the farmer sells to the 
mill men or speculators at home or 
abroad, his loss is equally the same 
as cach buy by the satn2 emasculated 
price. 

There are two ways in which this 
matter can be adjusted. 

(1) The farmer can insist that he be 
allowed to put on the full 6 per cent 
tare. This however, will be found to 
be more apparent than real, being 
neither a benefit to producer or spin- 
ner as this amount is excessive, there- 
fore unnecessary. 

(2) A better way, to my mind, 
would be for the producers, through 
the National Government, to invite a 
conference with the spinners of Eu- 
rope at an early date and settle the 
question on a basis that will be fair 
alike to the producer and spinner. 


Nothing could be fairer than this. 
Under the present 6 per cent tare 
arrangement, the producer loses, for 
he is not allowed to put on over 
4% per cent by the exporter. 
The spinner gains nothing, for when 
the cotton reaches him it is sure to 
have the full 6 per cent tare on each 
bale. Moreover, this added tare or 
extra bagging put on by the exporter 
to make out the full 6 per cent, is 
put on as a rule carelessly with the 
raw edges all sticking out which 
causes the ragged appearance of 
American cotton in Europe and has 
done so much to bring our cotton into 
disrepute. 


I think that the Farmers’ Union 
ought to take some action in this 
matter and stop this leak through 
which many millions of the farmers’ 
hard-earned dollars have slipped into 
the exporters’ pocket. 


The National Government ought to 
be asked to take steps to settle this 
question at once. There was a cer- 
tain movement made by the National 
Government in this direction last 
year but so far as I know, it has 
amounted to nothing. 

S. H. HOBBS. 





Now is the Time to Prevent, or Get 
Rid of, Cotton Anthracnose. 


HERE has been an increased num- 

ber of complaints this season 
about cotton anthracnose. This is 
partly because frequent showers have 
favored in many places the develop- 
ment of the disease, and partly be- 
cause there is increased chance with 
each recurring season for infected 
seed to be planted in new places. 
These complaints are practically all 
from people who have the trouble for 
the first time; and in cotton planted 
from seed grown elsewhere. 

Scores of such cases furnish strong 
circumstantial evidence that cot- 
ton seeds carry the infection and 
are the means of introducing this 
destructive disease into new ter- 
ritory each year, as well as of 
perpetuating it where already intro- 
duced. This is backed up by the ab- 
solute proof of laboratory and field 
experiments. It has also been thor- 
oughly proven that seed entirely safe 
for planting may be obtained from 2 
moderately infected field, if picked 
from selected stalks that have no in- 
fected bolls on them and stand a few 
feet away from other affected plants. 
As an extra precaution such _ seed 
should be ginned with well cleaned 
machinery. It should be planted on 
land where cotton has not been grown 
the previous year, or otherwise where 
the stalks have been plowed under in 
the fall. This is because the fungus 
spores may remain alive as long as 
ten months on old bolls in the field. 
It is internal infection of the seed 
that makes the trouble, and no sat- 
isfactory seed treatment has been de- 
vised for this. 


Of course, seasonal conditions in- 
fluence the amount of the disease, 
and with slight seed infection there 
may be little damage in drier sea- 
sons. But to plant infected cotton 
seed is taking an unwarranted risk 
always. No one should buy seed for 
planting without being reliably as- 
sured of its freedom from this dis- 
ease. No one should allow the dis- 
ease to persist on his place when the 
seed selection method opens the way 
for eliminating it. In many places 
growers are just beginning to have 
trouble with this disease. Now is the 
time to get rid of it. We have enough 
crop diseases to contend with with- 
out allowing this one to gain a foot- 
hold. H. R. FULTON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


How Official Graders Would Help 
Farmers in Marketing Cotton. 


N YOUR issue of September 6, you 
have a very interesting article 
from Mr. W. R. Meadows, technolo- 
gist, to which I wish to add some 
comments. This letter is particularly 
modest, and the subject will justify 
much stronger emphasis than Mr. 
Meadows has given. 

The confusion as to “grades” exists 
to a greater degree than is usually 
known, or rather it is ignored by the 
buyer. The farmer gets no more 
than the buyers have agreed to pay, 
no matter what the actual grade 
might be. There is where the Burle- 
son bill failed, by not providing the 
means of applying the “grade’’ to the 
cotton before it leaves-the possession 
of the farmer, or at least provide 
ways and means for the farmer to get 
that benefit. It was all right as far 
as it went for the Government to pro- 
vide ‘“‘standard grades,”’ etc., but it is 
not worth anything to the producer, 
when he has to sell to his local buyer 
on the price bid so much per pound. 

This first step is necessary, but the 
most important thing to the farmer 
is to get the full worth of each bale 
of cotton, which he usually fails to 
do when he sells to the first purchas- 
er, no matter when or where. This 
can be remedied, by extending the 
law, either National, or State, to 
provide official ‘“‘graders” applying to 
each bale the Government “grade’”’ at 
each local market, and so stamping 
the ‘‘grade”’ to the bale that it will be 
there when the mill is reached; and 
the disinterested classing of these of- 
ficials, should be such that there 
would be no need to further sample 
and resample but that all manufac- 
turers will be willing to accept the 
“Government” class as final as ap- 
plied to the particular bale. 

This will open the market of the 
world to the farmer, because the 
grade will enable him to sell to any 
manufacturer direct, weights guaran- 
teed. W. C. MOORE. 





Quarantine Belt Will Not Stop the 
Boll-Weevil. 


| | rtheaps eterna for those who 
are advocating a ‘‘no-cotton” belt 
to stop the boll-weevil, this plan, 
while it appears very feasible, has 
been put to the crucial test and 
found, if anything, more deficient 
than a large number of other plans 
that have proved failures. 

When the weevil had about reach- 
ed the western edge of Louisiana in 
its march of devastation the Legisla- 
ture of the State passed just such a 
bill. <A belt 50 miles in width, be- 
ginning at the northern edge of the 
State and extending clear down to 
the Gulf was declared in quarantine 
and the planting of cotton was pro- 
hibited. Furthermore, this law was 
strictly enforced and carried out to 
the‘letter. Pickets were established all 
along the further edge of this line to 
make sure that no boll-weevil cross- 
ed it and the State Entomologist re- 
ceived daily reports from these pick- 
ets. Daily from early spring until 
the whole of July had passed, these 
reports showed the entire absence of 
the weevil beyond this line. So they 
did upon the first day of August. 
The second day of August brought a 
southwestern storm that lasted for 
the better part of a day and night and 
when this storm was over and the 
pickets began reporting their tele- 
grams were unamimously, “Weevilg 
by the thousand.” The State paid 
for the cotton that was not planted 
within this territory but this did 
not stop the weevils nor will a like 
effort stop them now. 

D. N. BARROW. 
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Paint Facts 


Worth Knowing 


How to Get Best Protection and 
Beauty at a Minimum Cost 


every farmer has some need for pain 

every spring—it will pay you to care- 
fully consider the progress made in recent 
years in the science of paint-making. 


Breer! you paint this spring —and | 


In the old days we got a keg of white lead, 
some commercial linseed oil, turpentine and 
some sort of coloring matter, made a paddle 
out of a stick, and proceeded to.make some 
**paint.”* No formula, but guesswork; and 
the appearance and protecting power of the 
paint was largely a matter of guesswork, too. 


But things have changed nowadays. Today 
paint is scientifically made, as accurately as 
a druggist’s prescription. 

For instance, in the making of Lowe 
Brothers’ ‘‘ High Standard’? Liquid Paint 
every ingredient is carefully selected and then 
submitted to chemical tests. Every part must 
be up to certain definite standards. ‘These 
ingredients are then mulled and mixed by the 
latest processes, proven to give best results, 
Setawd by actual severe weather tests extend- 
ing over a number of years. 


Lowe Brothers have proved by these actual 
tests that the wearing and protecting qualities 
of paint depend greatly upon fineness of grind- 
ing and accuracy in mixing. A shade too 
much or too little of any constituent may re- 
sult in faults inthe paint. Careful, scientific 
testing has shown the exact ingredients and 
the exact proportion that produce a paint film 
wf greatest strength and durability, thus giv- 
ing the longest life and greatest protecting 
power. This formula is then followed in 
making *‘High Standard’’ Paint. 


This is why farmers everywhere, who have 
ased Lowe Brothers ‘‘High Standard’’ Liquid 
Paint have found that it has a greater adher- 
ing and protecting power, lasts longer, and 
is more economical than home mixed or any 
other paint. 


There is a ‘‘High Standard’’ paint dealer 
near you who can supply you with any of our 
products. If you don’t know who he is, write 
us and we will introduce you. ‘There’s a 
Lowe Brothers’ Paint, Varnish, Enamel or 
Stain for every purpose. 


Valuable Paint Books—Free 


Have the best looking farm buildings in your township— 
our booklets will tell you how—"*Homes Attractive and How 
to Make Them’*—and “‘Guide to Farm Painting."’ Sent free 
to readers of this paper—Write today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston NewYork Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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This Whip Outlasts 
All Others 


Abig claim, but we stand ready to prove 
it—and._ more. Red Rawhide Center 
Whips look better, have more snap, 
stand straighter, excelin all whip points, 
because they are built around Red Rawe 
hide Centers. Our secret method oftreate 
ngkeepsout moisture. Ifyouwantproof, 
send for the famous Westfieldtest. It is 
the great eye-opener to whip users, and 
will save youfrom buying inferior whips, 
We will send you this proof free, if your 
dealer has not the facts. Ask him first, 


UNITED STATES WHIP Co. 
Westiield, Mass, 























Steel Wheels 


( i or any wagon or cart you 
fi \‘\\ may have on your farm. We 
\ f make the wheels to fit your 

2 

Ha 

{¥} 

hi 


4 axle. You give us the exact 
A) am 


dimensions of your axle, as 


| asked for onour ordersheet,and 

: @ we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
interested, we shall be pleased 

| i to forward you our catalogue 

fy =6and order sheet. rite us, 


| Havana Metal Wheel Co. 








ox 65, Havana, Illinois 


By 
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SOME SEED-CORN FACTS. 


Wrong Ideas Are Prevalent as to 
What Field Selection Will Do ord 
What Makes Good Seed Corn. 


| . selection of seed corn is a very 


important matter—a matter 
which too many farmers neglect al- 
together, and also a matter about 
which many farmers have very wrong 
or much exaggerated ideas. 

Permit us to call attention to just 
a few facts which every farmer who 
raises corn should keep in mind. 

1. Seed corn should be selected 
from the field and not from the crib. 
This is at length coming to be accept- 
ed by all thoughtful farmers. Every- 
one who reads knows that the farmer 
who goes to his crib in the spring and 
picks out the biggest ears for plant- 
ing is merely gambling on the chance 
of good seed or poor. 

2. In selecting seed in the field, 
the whole plant, and not the ear 
alone should be taken into considera- 
tion. This, too, is becoming gener- 
ally understood. Most farmers who 
select seed corn this way look for a 
vigorous, sturdy, broad-leaved stalk 
of medium height; for ears that 
droop without having objectionably 
long shanks; for two good ears of as 
nearly uniform shape and size as they 
can find, if the variety is a prolific 
one; for ears borne at a medium 
height from the ground and well cov- 
ered at the tips. 

3. Even by careful field selection, 
if the corn is taken from the general 
field, there is little reason to expect 
that the strain of corn will be much 
improved. This fact is not yet gener- 
ally understood; but it must be. The 
farmer who selects his seed corn 
from the best stalks in his field does 
not know that the pollen—the male 
element which fertilized the grains he 
expects to plant—did not come from 
the poorest stalks in the field. Such 
field selection as this is far superior 
to crib selection; but the improve- 
ment which will be made in a strain 
of corn by such selection must neces- 
sarily be slight. We say this without 
forgetting the great results some- 
times claimed by farmers as the re- 
sult of one or two year’s field select- 
ion of seed corn. 

4. For real improvement in corn 
—the securing and fixing of desirable 
qualities or variety characteristics— 
farmers must look to the real corn 
breeder; that is, to the man who has 
a special seed corn patch, planted 
with seed of known ancestry. and 
rogued and selected with a definite 
idealin view. There is a great differ- 
ence between seed selection and seed 
breeding. 

5. Seed from such a_ breeding 
patch will seldom be available for the 
planting of the general crop unless 
the farmer has his own seed plot. 
The breeder could not afford to sell 
seed corn from his breeding plot at a 
price farmers would be willing to 
pay. If he offers corn for sale as 
first-class seed corn, however, such 
corn should not be more than one 
generation removed from the seed 
plot. In other words, good commer- 
cial seed corn. is carefully selected 
corn from a field planted with seed 
from areal breeding plot grown by 
the ear-to-the-row method.. 

6. <A fair price for such corn de- 
pends upon the variety, the standing 
and skill of the breeder, the real ex- 
cellence of the strain of corn, the de- 
mand for it, etc. In general, really 
good seed corn should be bought for 
$2 to $5 a bushel. 

7. It will pay the farmer who 
does not grow his own seed in a spe- 
cial seed patch or select it from a 
field planted from seed so grown, to 
buy seed from a good breeder rather 


| than to risk planting seed even if 


field selected—of unknown ancestry. 

8. It is seldom good policy to pay 
fancy prices for seed corn from some 
prize acre on big-yielding patches, 
without knowing something of the 


ancestry back of the corn. 
not infrequently results 
pointment. 

9. In buying seed corn it is ad- 
visable to secure it from as nearly 
the same latitude as that in which it 
is to be grown. If grown on similar 
soil to that on which it is to be 
planted, so much the better. A va- 
riety known to do well in the section 
where the corn is to be planted 
should be chosen if practicable. 

10. It is quite possible for almost 
every community to produce its own 
supply of good seed corn, if only 
some capable person can be found to 
take the job of planting and caring 
for a breeding plot each year, and if 
the other farmers will pay him a 
fair price for this well-bred seed corn 
and plant it. That such an arrange- 
ment would be profitable to any corn- 
growing community can scarcely be 
doubted. 


How We Made a Silage Distributor. 


UR silos are 30 feet high, so we 

had four links of galvanized pipe 
made, each six feet long. We had 
heavy ears riveted on both ends of 
the sections put on opposite sides on 
different ends, also, make the sec- 
tions tapering slightly, so that they 
will fit together loosely, the top of 
the lower section slipping over the 
bottom of the one above. We hada 
large funnel made about 18 inches 
wide, three feet long at the mouth, 
tapering down to a section of the 
eight inch pipe. This we hung close 
up over the elbow on the top of the 
silage cutter pipe, braced the bottom 
out nearly to the center of the silo 
and attached the sections of the dis- 
tributor to each other and the funnel 
by strong wires or hooks. Then we 
are ready for the silage, The man in 
charge of the filling takes hold of the 
pipe and walks around the silo in reg- 
ular circles, starting at the center, 
gradually widens the circle until he 
reaches the side walls of the silo and 
then repeating. This keeps the corn 
and stover mixed thoroughly and 
makes all parts of the silage uni- 
form. It also helps in packing the 
Silage, the men packing the silage 
simply following the man with the 
pipe and tramping the silage in firm- 
ly, needing no forks or scoops in the 
silo. 

As soon as the silo is filled nearly 
up to the bottom of section one, that 
is taken off and passed outside of the 
silo and the process repeated with 
the remaining sections until the silo 
is full. This saves the work of one 
man in the silo and does the work far 
better and more uniformly than can 
be done with forks, making the work 
of filling in much more pleasant for 
the men. The distributor will be more 
flexible and easier to handle, if the 
loops or ears are placed on opposite 
sides at the opposite ends of the pipe 
sections. Such a distributor can he 
made for 15 to 25 cents per foot and 
will save its cost in one season. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 


Such seed 
in disap- 








Seed Selection Pays. 


WANT to tell you what I have 

done by following your advice in 
the selection of seed corn. I am 
planting the same corn I have been 
planting for a good many years, and 
it used to be only once in a while I 
would find a stalk with two ears on 
it, but soon after I began reading 
The Progressive Farmer, (which was 
about three years ago) I began se- 
lecting my seed corn from the field, 
using only the good stout-looking 
stalks that had two good full ears on 
them. This is the third year I have 
done that, and now two ears to the 
stalk is the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, and occasionally three. I took 
a neighbor of mine to look at it the 
other day, and he said he had never 
seen anything like it on thin upland. 
Have already had several orders for 
seed corn. Fifteen bushels used to 





be considered a good crop on thig 7 
land, and this year it will gather not = 
less than 30. 

I broke the land last winter with — 
two-horse plow about eight inches 
deep and disked and harrowed it 
several times and early in April I 
marked off my rows five feet 
and planted the corn on the level 
with a planter, 24 inches in the drill, 
There has not been a turning plow in 
it since the land was broke. The 
corn has kept green all the season, 
while much of the corn around fired 
badly. Of course, I had a good crop 
of peavines on it last fall. 

E. F. CARRAWAY. 





Gather Up the Waste Products. 


OW that the crops are mostly 

laid-by and regular farm work 
not so pressing, it is well to take 
time to gather up some things that 
are often wasted. 

The vines of early string beans, 
now done bearing, as well as the 
corn stalks in the roasting-ear patch, 
from which the ears have been re- 
moved, should be gathered up and 
given to the calves or horses and not 
left to dry up. The same with cab- 
bage and other things that are going 
to waste. Get the old spent crops 
out of the way and plant others. 

And the apples—how often we see 
bushels and bushels of them wasting 
under the trees—immature, wormy 
fruit, not fit for family use, but good 
for the pigs, calves, horses, ete, 
Many men do not seem to think of it 
at all, while others think it would 
not pay to bother with gathering 
them up. 

But it will pay if one has time to 
do it. Not only will the stock be 
benefited by a change of rations, 
but every wormy apple eaten will 
reduce the number of moths to prey 
upon your fruit next year. 

GEO. H. BARNES. 





Are You Going to the Fair? 


O TO your local and State Fairs 

was the advice we gave in The 
Progressive Farmer for a week or 
so ago in prose. Now the Kansas 
Farmer preaches the same good doc- 
trine in verse. Here’s the way it 
puts it: 


“Are you going to the fair? 
All the live ones will be there. 
Does us good to take a day 
from the steady grind away, see- 
ing what the neighbors raise, 
learning new and better ways. 
Educate—that’s half the charm 
of this life upon the farm. 

“We’re not going just for 
fun, or to see the horses run. 
We'll not stand around and 
knock; but we’ll take our finest 
stock, and our products we will 
show. What’s the use of being 
slow? Life is great. At every 
turn there is something new to 
learn. 

“Help to make that fair a go. 
Tell the folks just how you 
grow, pumpkins big as all get 
out, stuff that makes the natives 
shout, how you farm the mod- 
ern way, making crop rotation 
pay. Come across and do your 
share. Are you going to the 
fair?”’ 





I noticed several years ago that I 
had smut in my oats which increased 
annually. Last fall, before sowing, 
I got a large tub and made a strong 
solution of bluestone water, using 
about one pound to 15 bushels of 
oats, and as soon as I got them thor- 
oughly wet I-took them out and sow- 
ed them by hand, and made a fine 
crop free from smut, weighing 38 
pounds to the bushel. One of my 
neighbor’s oats were in the same con- 
dition. I advised him to treat his 
before sowing, but he got in a hurry 
and sowed them and the result was 
that almost one-fourth was smut.— 
J. Jordan Mason, Skipwith, Va. 
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FOUR THINGS NECESSARY TO MAK: GOOD RURAL SCHOOLS. 


They are: (1) More Money, (2) Co-operative Work, (3) Com- 
petent Supervision, and (4) Trained Teachers. 


By Prof. J. E. Sweagingen, South Carolina State Superintendent of Schoois 


HE standard rural school has 
| not yet appeared. Discussion 
eenters about its course of 
study, equipment, and teaching corps. 
While the city and town school has 
been adjusted to the needs of its pu- 
pils and patrons, the sparse popula- 
tion of the country renders adjust- 
ment more difficult. Urban condi- 
tions vary but little in consequence 
of latitude, industry or race. Rural 
activities must be adapted to natural 
conditions, and hence have a direct 
relation to soil, climate, crops, rain- 
fall, and other natural forces that 
mold, instead of being molded by 
human agencies 

The protest against the ineffective 
rural school is heard in every section, 
and in every State. Farm unrest is 
stirring the prosperous Corn Belt, the 
undeveloped cotton States, the rich 
dairy country in the North, as well 
as the wonderful fruit and truck gar- 
dens of the South. The exodus of 
country people to towns is largely due 
to their desire for better educational 
tacilities. 

He would be a wise man who would 
claim to.be able to correct this evil. 
Four general principles, however, 
need to be applied, and these prin- 
ciples are represented by more mon- 
ey, broader co-operation, professional 
supervision, and trained teachers. 

Started oftentimes in a sparsely 
settled community, the rural school 
has lacked almost every requisite for 
efficient work. The school grounds 
are often small and ill-kept; the 
building is unattractive, uncomfort- 
able, and unsanitary; ‘the equipment 
is inadequate, while apparatus is a 
thing unknown; salaries are low; 
terms are short, and money for im- 
provement hard to get. 


Self-Help and Co-operative Effort 


Must Come First. 

as false 
in education as it, is in 
City schools were built up 
and must be supported by ample 
funds. The country school in which 
this prerequisite is overlooked is 
teredoomed to failure, 

The securing of ample funds is the 
nrst result of co-operation in building 
up the rural school. The common 
Spirit of helpfulness, making each cit- 
izen and taxpayer willing to bear his 
part ot the cost for maintaining an 
effective school, will soon create a 
community pride in the work and 
progress of the school. Such co-op- 
eration will result in better attend- 
ance, consolidation, and increased 
teaching force, The schoo! will soon 
become a social center, and its growth 
will make for the industrial prosper- 
ity and intelectual development of 
the entire neighborhood. 

The community life will soon ex- 
press itseli, not only in the class 
room, on the playground, or at the 
teachers’ meeting, but it will also 
jead to the organization of clubs and 
societies among the boys and girls, 
men and women. The schoolhouse 
can be made a center for co-operative 
betterment in farming and farm 
methods, better livestock, improved 
homes, and neighborhood recreation. 
The co-operation that supplies the 
necessary money is prerequisite. The 
co-operation that brings a helping 
hand, a ready sympathy, and an open 
mind enables patron, teacher and pu- 
pil to make the investment pay 


Something tor nothing is 
a doctrine 
business. 


Phe Man for County Superintendent. 


Educational progress has demon- 
Strated the necessity for professional 
Supervision. Business organizations 
everywhere approve the yalue of co- 
herence and co-ordination The 
country school has too often been left 
alone with its difficulties. The typi- 
“al one-room, one-teacher school 
raises more questions than can any 
other single class-room. The echo 


of these questions is the sole reply 
that they have brought from trained 
educators in most instances. Im- 
provement can be secured only when 
the rural school has been correlated 
in the educational system of the coun- 
ty. This cannot be done until the 
County Superintendent has_ been 
given an adequate term and a fair 
salary. 

He must be relieved of the clerical 
work of his office, and must ‘be given 
efficient stenographic and statistical 
helpers. He must also have a field 
staff, responsible to him for thorough, 
progressive, and constructive work. 
Such a staff should be made up of at 
least one trained agriculturalist who 
understands the science and art +f 
farming, and who is able to put his 
Knowledge into practice both inside 
and outside the school room. There 
should also be on this staff as many 
trained supervisors as are needed in 
the county. They should not:be ap- 
pointed to criticise but to demon- 
strate. If necessary there should be 
a special supervisor of industrial 
branches, and every member of the 
staff, from the Cougty Superinten- 
dent to the office boy, should feel 
that his service is a privilege and the 
conscientious performance of his duty 
absolutely essential to his peace of 
mind as well as to the public good. 


We Need Teachers Trained for Rural 
Schools. 


So much has already been said 
about trained teachers that emphasis 
on this point is idle. The rural school 
does not need the weakling. The 
practice among educational recruits 
of doing their first service in the 
weak, unsupervised country school 
is absolutely without justification. 
Such teachers undertake rural work 
merely for convenience, and leave it 
at. the first opportunity. 





They feel | 


no interest in rural life, have no ac- 
quaintance with rurai needs, are too | 


often ignorant of plant and vegeta- 
ble lite, and frequently fait to inter- 
est themse!ves in the activities they 
are supposed to direct. 

No normal schools nor State uni- 
versities are now furnishing trained 
teachers for rural work. Their prac- 
tice schools are organized on city 
models, absolutely unadapted to 
country conditions. 

The high school training course 
for teachers promises.some improve- 
ment, because the high school gradu- 
ates now constitute in many sections 
the large majority of rural teachers. 
If one year’s normal training could 
be insured to every rural teacher, 
and if the work of such a teacher 
could be supervised by a corps of pro- 
fessional specialists regularly employ- 
ed in the county, the problem of the 
ineffective rural school would in part 
be solved. - 





We have a good baseball team at 
our school. [ know a good many 
of the farmers think this a doubtful 
recommendation, but it is a good 
thing for two reasons, it keeps the 
boys interested and makes them want 
to attend school, and keeps their 
muscles in good working order so 
they can go right on with their work 
when school is out. The boys have a 
Corn Club and the girls a Toma- 
to Club.. We have a good library. 
Last year our County Superintend- 
ent said he would award a nice 
certificate, signed by himself and the 
County Board of Education, and pre- 
sent it at the county commencement 
to any who were neither tardy nor 
absent during the session. Two of 
my children got certificates, 
was surprised myself to see the ef- 





and I} 


fort they were willing to make to get | 


them, and how proud they were of 
them. They are saving money now 
to have them framed—Mrs. 


Seott, Haw River, N. C. 


R. W. | 








Had 

Gone are the days of haphazard 
Farm methods. Now farms are run 
on definite schedule. Moments are 
golden. Each farm is a big manufac- 
turing plant. Its employees, its ma- 
chinery, the soil itself—all are crowd- 
ed to fullest capacity. The saving of 
each moment counts in lowering 
production costs. 

The farmer, more than ‘the city 
business man, needs an accurate and 
dependable watch. 

Your city man can better afford a 
make-shift. He is only a block away 


Where Accuracy 
Is a Big Factor! 





<South Bend” 


from the repair shop. And he lives 
and works where public clocks tace 
him on every haud, So, when his 
watch goes wrong, he suffers only 
slight inconvenience, 

The farmer, on the other hand, is 
miles away from the watch doctor. 
Unless he bought it from a reputable 
jeweler and had it then and there 
expertly regulated to his personal 
requivrements—his watch is going to 
run fast or slow. For regulation or 
repairs he must take it or send it in 
—and wait! 





absolutely insures you against watch 
troubles. 
First, because of the way it’s made. 
Second, because of the way it’s sold. 
We take six full months to build it. 
Then it must run 700 hours on trial 
and it is inspected 


we permitted the SOUTH BEND to 
be sold by mail. 

For only a jeweler—and a very expert 
one at that—can properly regulate it to 
your person. So we have picked 15,083 jew- 
elers in the large cities and the small vil- 
lages of the United States to sell SOUTH 
BEND Watches. 





411 times in the mak- 
ing. Finally,it must 
keep perfect timein 
a refrigerator and 
then in an electric 
oven. Then,andthen 
only, it is ready for 





Sold Only 


by Jewelers 


Each oft the 15,083 
knows this famous ice- 
proo;g, furnace-proof 
watch from A to Z, 
Each is an expert in 
watch regulation. 

You can rely upon 
it that any SOUTH 








you. Nocondition to 

which your habits and envirohments 
can subject it can more severely test 
its “staying” qualities. 

Having produced, in the SOUTH 
BEND, the Master Time-piece, our 
next responsibility is to deliver it as 
such to you. This we could not do if 





THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO.,9 Paimer St... SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BEND Watch sold to 
you-by any SOUTH BEND dealer will 
give life-time satisfaction and service. 
This much—and more—we guarantee. 

Look up your SOUTH. BEND dealer. 
Have him show you different SCUTH 
BEND models. Meanwhile, write us 
and get our free book, HOW AND 
WHERE TO SELECT A GOOD WATCH. 




















Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“ Merit the Measure of Success ** 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing for bus- 

iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. 
appeals to manliness and develops self-control. Accredited relations with 
University. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. C 
modious brick buildings on elevated, shady. campus. 
grounds, Total expenses for the session under $225. Many things you want 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


‘G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


Government that 


Com- 
Splendid athletic 








energy is directed to this one purpose. 
term begins September 23, 1913. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. 


East Carolina Teachers Training School 


AS cho ‘ain teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
A State school to train ache the paves to all Who agree t6 teach. 


For catalog and other information, address. 


Fall 


- Greenville, N. C. 














Porter Military 








Aead elmy Charleston 


S. C. 


Established in 1867 to give good boys the 
right start in life. And does it yet—and 
better! An unusual junction of highest 
scholastic preparation with strongest incen- 
tives to Christian manhood. College or Busi- 
ness Training, Languages, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, English History, Music, Commercial 
Courses, Mechanical Drawing, Eleven 











large, well-kept buildings. Gymna- 
Growth alin, eying pool, athletic field. 
Continuous | Mild climate. Outdoor sports all the 
ear. Board, tuition, etc., $250. Two 
rom one family, $450, Lower School, 
separate dormitory, for boys 10 to 14. 
Write for catalogue. 


Rev. Walter Mitchell, B. D., Rector,- 


repre- 
LARS Box W, Charleston, 8. C. 


sented. 














| THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


of the 


Tulane University of Louisiana 
Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS 


Unexcelled Opportunities for Best Class of 
Education, Write for Catalogue and 
Full Particulars. 


P. 0. Drawer 261. New Orleans, La. 














WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


By reason of its location in Rich- 
mond, the Woman’s College affords 
superior advantages for the higher 


education of young ladies. The ex- 
penditure of a million dollars could 
not duplicate such advantages out- 
side such a city. Able faculties in all 
departments. Usual College degrees, 
Specialadvantagesin music. Students 
have use of Virginia State Library and 
access to numerous museums. Health 
record remarkable. Terms moderate. 
Write for catalogue. 


James Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President. 





Catalog Notice. 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our 
Up-to-date 19138-1914 Fall and Winter Cata- 
log, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 
Misses,’ and Children’s Patterns; also @ 
CONCISE and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE 
ON DRESSMAKING,- giving valuable hints 
to the home dress-maker. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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SHINGLE STAINS IN THE SOUTH 





The Special Value of Good Shingle Stains in This Climate, and the | 


Wastetulness of Poor Stains. 


Good shingle stains are more valu- 
able in the South than in any other 
part of the country. Their beautiful 
coloring effects, low cost and ease of 
application are quite as desirable 
here as in the North and West, while 
the wood-preserving properties and 
wearing qualities of the best stains 
are very much more valuable here 
than in other climates. 


The first shingle stains were made 
by the late Samuel Cabot, chemist, of 
Boston, over twenty-five years ago, 
and they were scientifically com- 
pounded so as to combine as many 
valuable qualities as possible. In 
order to get clear, transparent color- 
ing effects that would color the wood 
without covering it like paint, he 
used the strongest and finest colors 
that could be found, and ground them 
in pure linseed oil to the finest con- 
sistency possible. Instead of using 








Residence at Anniston, Ala., of J. F. 
Spearman, Esq. 


the ordinary turpentine or benzine 
vehicle, or thinner, Mr. Cabot made 
his stains with a specially refined 
creosote, then known to a few, but 
now widely known (largely because 
of Mr. Cabot’s advertising) as ‘‘the 
best wood preservative known” (Vide 
Trautwein). This made an entirely 
new compound, with strong durable 
celors that were soft and beautiful, 
and a liquid vehicle that penetrated 
the wood and thoroughly preserved 
it against decay or insects. One of 
the strong points was that every in- 
gredient was beneficial to the wood. 
Another, that they contain more lin- 
seed oil to fix and bind the color than 





Pensacola, (Fla.) Club, Ausfelf and Blount. 
Architects, Pensacola. 


the best paint, in proportion to the 
amount of color. They therefore 
wear as long as any colors can, and 
in the South they actually wear bet- 


ter than paint, because they sink into, 


the wood and do not form any skin 
or coating on the surface, so that 
they cannot crack or peel as paint 
does in our climate. 


The tremendous: success 
stains brought a host of 
into the market, but the 
quality of the original Cabot 
stains has always been known to 
architects, dealers and builders, and 
they are today recognized as the one 
and only standard shingle stain. 


of these 
imitations 
superior 


Country Club, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Martin, Architects, Birming- 


ham, Ala. 


prominent Northern dealer 
said, “‘They are as standard 
line as white lead.” 

They are now being used almost as 
much for other outside wood-work as 
for shingles, and this is an additional] 








| desired, 
}.not have done with paint. 


| wherever 


| completed plans for a nine-room 
| tage 


Miller | 


recently 
in their | 


reason wiy they are more valuable 
in the South than elsewhere, because 
by staining all our woodwork we can 
get more beautiful and more durable 
coloring effects than in any other 
way, at a lower cost, both for goods 
and labor, than paint, and, at the 
same time, protect it from insects or 
decay. It is right here that the imi- 
tations come in. They claim to be 
*“‘just as good”’ as Cabot’s, and cheap- 
er, but, like most imitations, they fall 
far below the original, and when an- 
alyzed they practically always prove 
to be just common paints thinned out 
with kerosene, benzine o# some other 
cheap petroleum product that has no 
wood-preserving value whatever, nor 
any other virtue except cheapness. 
But the worst feature of these petro- 
leum stains is that they are danger- 
ously inflammable in themselves, and 


} 
| 
| 


| 





that they -‘make the woodwork so in- | 


flammable that a match will start a 


' conflagration. 





Residence at Frankfort, Ky., Leo. L. Ober- | 


warth, Architect. 


Cabot’s stains are not only unusu- 
ally n6én-inflammable, but they actu- 
ally diminish the inflammability of 
wood to which they are applied, be- 
cause the creosote gives off a cooling 
vapor under heat which retards the 
spread of flames. 


It costs as much to apply a poor 
stain as a good one, and the labor 
item is always proportionately large, 
so that it is a great waste to try to 
save a few cents in the first cost by 
buying a poor stain; especially in the 
South, where the qualities of the 
standard stains are of so much more 
value than they are elsewhere. All 
the buildings shown upon these pages 
have been stained with Cabot’s 
stains. 


Messrs. Bonniwell & Son, archi- 
tects, of St. Petersburg, Fla., have 
also written to the makers of Cabot’s 
stains (Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston), 
giving an account of the great success 
which they have had in using them 
on all kinds of exterior woodwork, 
and this letter, which has also been 
published we give below in full: 

St. Petersbure, 


Fla., May 21, 1907. 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Sir: Last fall we 
the use of your 
pine siding, 
weply, and notwithstanding the fact 
were toid it was an impossibility 
a good job, we specified your 
exterior of a small bungalow 
ered with the hardest 

The result 
and we can 
comparison 
with best 


Dear 
ence to 
yellow 


wrote you in refer- 
stains on 
that we 
stains on the 
which was coy 
Florida pine siding 

was far above 
truthfully say 
between this 
quality paint. 


the building in question 
selected, and some was heart, 
and some sap, vet there was al 
no mottled or streaked appearance 
use of stain we obtained the 
namely, softness, which we 
Since this experi 
to use your stain 
only last week we 
frame cot- 
used one 
has also 
manner, 


our expectations 
that 
job and 


there is 


one done 


Although on 
pine was not 
very hard, 
solutely 
By the 


thre 


ence we have endeavored 


possible, and 


on which there will not b 
drop of paint. and our Tampa office 
turned out several jobs in a similar 


Leaving out its 

architectural point of 
from actual experionce 
one-third what a good 
would We fail 
been more for 
there is no comparison 
with it 
duced it 


from 
have 


advantages 
view, we 


an 


job of paint 
to see why it has not 
this clAss of work 
betw 

and paint, and we believe if 
will for itself 

BONNIWELL &« 


cost 
used as 
results 
Intro 
speak 
SON, Architects 
In shingle stains, therefore, we 
have a case where the best is most 
emphatically the cheapest, and in the 





smooth } 
On the strength of your | 
to obtain } 
| if they are still 
| another dose of smoke. 
| give them a 


no } 


' minutes until they ‘‘love”’ 


ofrect | Until 
could | 


' to 
'a queen is 


found } 
that it costs less than } 
work ¢ 


{ colony, and they 
i ey 


South nothing else is worth the cost | 


of putting on. 
p (Ady.) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


HOW TO WINTER THE BEES. °. 


Begin Now by Uniting Weak Colonies—How to Feed in Winter 
if Necessary—The Concluding Article of Mr. Hallman’s Series, 


By J. O, Hallman, Monetta, S. C, @ 


HE apiarist should examine the 
condition of all colonies before 
cold weather comes on. If a colony is 
found that is too weak to be suc- 
cessfully wintered, it should be united 
with some other weak colony. There 
is no use to try to winter a colony 
that has not enough bees to cover at 
least four frames. Sometimes two 
weak colonies have not enough ‘bees 
in them to make a fair-sized colony. 
When such is the case, three or more 
may be united into one hive as fol- 
lows: If the weather is still warm 
and the bees flying every day and 
colonies which are to be united dre 
several rods apart, they are. some- 
times moved a couple of feet a day 
while the bees are flying till they 
are in a group or side by side. This 
is done to cause the bees from all 
the hives to locate together. 
If they had been picked 


up and 


have a sufficient quantity of bees to 
keep up the warmth of the colony 
during the winter. The next thing 
to investigate is the amount of hon- 
ey each colony has. dt requires more 
stores to winter a colony of bees in 
the South than it dces in the North, 

Bees in the South fly nearly every 
day in the year, and have access to 
all parts of the hive; also will be 
rearing some brood all the time, con- 
sequently they are likely to run short 
of honey and starve before a spring 
honey-flow starts. In the North bees 
are not so active during the winter 
as they are obliged to contract into a 
small wad in order to keep up the 
warmth of the cluster. Therefore, 
the Southern beekeeper should see 
that each colony of his bees has from 
25 to 35 pounds of good, well-ripen- 
ed honey at the approach of winter, 
Of course, the amount of stores 
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D. H. FREEMAN, 


BRISTOL, FLORIDA. 





brought together all at once, the bees 
that were moved would go back to 
their old stand. When the hives are 
together and the bees have become 
located at the new stand, another 
step towards uniting may be made by 
catching and caging all of the queens 
except the best one, which is left to 
be queen of the united bees. About 
three days later the queenless bees 
will have missed their queens and be 
realizing their critical and queenless 
condition—just in the~-proper state 
to be easily united, as the queenless 
bees will gladly accept a home in a 
hive where there is a laying queen. 
So the apiarist will now shake them 
off their combs into the colony that 
has the laying queen. : 
As a part of the bees were 
queenless, they are likely to remain 
quiet and behave nicely towards each 
other; nevertheless, the colony should 
examined about 20 minutes after 
the uniting is done, and if the bees 
are fighting give them the best smok- 
ing they ever had. About 20 min- 
utes later visit the colony again and 
fighting, give them 
In this way 
good smoking every 15 
each other. 
if the apiarist thinks it too much 
trouble to move the hives a couple of 
feet a day, it will be all right to wait 
the weather cold and 
comes a few rainy days, on 
the bees will not fly. Then 
can be moved from one stand 
another and united, at once. If 
lost in the uniting, one 
of the queens which was taken 
from the weaker colonies before unit- 
ing may be introduced to them. 
The 
shaken 
put 


is 
there 
which 
they 


combs which the bees were 
from when uniting can be 
in an upper story over a strong 
will clean the hon- 
from them. 

A beekeeper should guard against 
having many weak colonies to unite. 
It is much better to have all colonies 
strong and ready for winter, long 
before cold weather sets in. It will 
now be considered that all colonies 


should vary, according to the amount 
of bees in the colony. If there are 
colonies that have not sufficient 
stores to winter on, and there are 
no colonies in the apiary that have 
honey to spare, the stores must be 
supplied by feeding sugar syrup. 

Put five or six Simplicity bee-feed- 
ers in the super and fill them with 
sugar syrup late every evening until 
the colony has plenty of stores. If 
the weather is cold, the syrup should 
be made thicker—say about four 
parts of granulated sugar to three 
parts of water. 

When used in these proportions it 
does. not require much work for the 
bees to ripen it, altho the thin syrup 
makes the best feed for bees, provid- 
ed it is fed during warm weather and 
well ripened and sealed in the combs 
before the weather becomes cold. , If 
there are any extracting combs to be 
saved for future use, they may be 
put in upper stories over the colonies, 
but only one to the colony, as it is 
not a good idea to give more than 
one upper story during the winter. It 
interferes with keeping up the 
warmth of the colony. 

In case there are more of these 
extracting combs on hand than can 
be put in upper stories over the col- 
onies, they can be left in upper stor- 
ies on top of the colonies until cold 
weather has set in. Then they 
should be removed and kept in @ 
good, dry place until they are needed 
next spring. The bee-moth will be- 
gin work in the combs if they are 
not put in use as soon as’ the weather 
gets warm, unless they are fumigat- 
ed with sulfur to destroy these 
‘‘worms,” as they are often called. 
To do this, the supers or upper stor- 
ies of combs are stacked up one on 
top of the other in stacks of five or 
six. Then take an empty super and 
put some sulfur in an old pan or ves- 
sel of some kind, start it to burning 
and set it in the empty super on top 
of the stack of combs. Then put &@ 
hive cover over it and let it alone for 
awhile. The strong sulfur fumes go 
down through the super of combs 
and put an end to the bee-moth. 








Saturday, September 27, 1913.] 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








SOME CLUB GIRLS I HAVE MET. 


Half a Dozen Marys Who Belong to 
Half a Dozen Families. 


OR three years I have had charge 
of the Girls’ Club Work and have 

learned to recognize certain types. 

There is Mary Earnest, who attends 
every demonstra- 
tion she can 
reach; reads and 
studies all bulle- 
tins and circulars 
sent to her; an- 
swers promptly all 
letters of inquiry 
from her county 
or State agent; 
carries out accur- 
jately all instruct- 
‘ions. 
“| Her neighbor, 
“Mary Know - All, 

MISS POWELL. thinks she knows 

as much about canning as_ the 
county agent, so she fails to at- 
tend the club meetings and dem- 
onstrations and then when she offers 
her goods for sale and they are un- 
satisfactory and when the exhibits 
are held and the prizes given, she 
and the Know-All family are dis- 
gruntied because their Mary didn’t 
win. They tell you, “If Mary had 
known that certain regulations had 
to be observed, she could have won.” 
They forget that ignorance of the law 
is no excuse; especially when the of- 
fender is wilfully ignorant. 


Another neighbor, Mary Careless, 
goes to the demonstrations and club 
meetings but pays little attention to 
instructions and soon forgets. She 
intends to keep her record, but puts 
it off from day to day and then for- 
gets just what she has done. She 
lays letters and bulletins aside, in- 
tending to read them sometime, but 
they get lost or destroyed. She in- 
tends to answer her county agent’s 
letter, but somehow the time slips 
until it is too late. She thinks that 
elods in her plat do not matter very 
much, that a few suckers more or 
less do not matter, that staking and 
spraying are not of much importance, 
and that it really is of no consequence 
whether a can weighs 22 ounces, or 
24 ounces. When she must make her 
Official report, she finds that she 
hasn’t the necessary data and so she 
just fills it out somehow and is not 
very careful about it. She and the 
Careless family are very much hurt 
when her report is passed over as un- 
satisfactory. 


The Lazybone family usually has 
@ Mary in the club. They expect ev- 
erything to be done for Mary and for- 
get that the club work was planned 
to help those who help themselves. 
Mary’s father thinks that seeds, cans, 
labels and fertilizers should be donat- 
ed to Mary by a munificent Govern- 
ment or local philanthropists. Mary 
and her father and mother have no 
idea of trying to market Mary’s goods 
but they think the county or State 
agent should come out to their home, 
load a wagon with Mary’s canned 
goods, pay her the highest market 
price, (with probably a premium for 
the privilege), and give Mary all the 
club benefits with the least possible 
exertion and effort on the part of 
her and her family. 





Once in a while we meet a Mary 
Grumble, who has received no seeds 
or bulletins; to whom the county 
agent never writes or makes a visit 
and to whom Providence sends all 
the worst features of season. The 
seeds did not come up, or the frost 
got the plants, or she could get no 
cans. Maybe she did get some letters 
or bulletins and possibly the county 
agent did visit her once, but the 
neighboring girls got a great deal 
more attention. So Mary Grumble 
drops out and is persuaded that the 
club work is a failure. It has proved 
60 for the Grumble family, at least. 

In sight of the Grumble home, with 


the same kind of soil, seasons and | 


with the same opportunities, lives 
Mary Try. Mary failed to receive 
seeds but she determined to be a club 
girl so she got a dime from her father 
and bought some seeds. These failed 
to come up so she planted again and 
again until she had a good stand. 
Baby brother crawled out and pulled 
up some of the seedlings, but she put 
the box up out of reach and planted 
a few more seeds. The first plants 
she put in the field were killed by the 


frost, so she had to re-set these | 


places. Drouth killed a few of her 
plants, but Mary Try had found that 
the suckers she pruned from the 
plants would take root and grow, so 
she soon had a perfect stand. She 
found that worms and bugs were at- 
tacking her plants but she got all the 
little brother and sister Trys and they 
picked off and killed bugs and worms 
and then Father Try showed her how 
to spray her plants. Mother Try went 
with Mary to the canning demonstra- 
tion and learned just how to pack the 
tomatoes in the can and seal and pro- 
cess them. One day the capping steel 
and tipping copper wouldn’t work 
right but the whole Try family work- 
ed until after dark to find out just 
what was the matter. They found 
out the cans were too full or the irons 
needed cleaning and trimming and 
heating just to the right temperature, 
so afterwards Mary Try knew just ex- 
actly what was wrong and just how to 
remedy it. 

In spite of all drawbacks Mary and 
her mother put up a nice supply of 
good things for the home, packed sev- 
eral hundred cans of tomatoes, for 
which she got a good price, and won 
a nice trip to her State Fair, while 
Mary Grumble stayed at home and 
grumbled. 

Every county agent blesses the 
name of Mary Helpful. This is the 
girl who pays such strict attention to 
instructions and reads her bulletins 
so carefully, and carries out all in- 
structions so thoroughly, that she 
soon becomes expert in the club work 
and takes the greatest pride and 
pleasure in helping others to its ben- 
efits. She is ready to act as president 
of her local or county club; to ar- 
range club meetings and demonstra- 
tions in her neighborhood for the 
county agent; to lead the club yell 
and song; to cut the pattern for the 
club cap and apron; and to furnish 


an exhibit for the county and State | 
fairs. In fact, Mary Helpful’s bright ! 


face is a “thing of beauty and a joy 
forever’ to the club workers. She is 
ready to lend a helping hand to Mary 
Earnest when things go wrong, as 
they sometimes will. She jogs the 
memory of Mary Careless about the 
club meeting or the report that 
should be sent in. She makes Mary 
Lazybones ashamed by getting out 
and finding a market for her goods, 
and her success makes Mary Grumble 
green with envy. She and Mary 
Earnest and Mary Try form an in- 
Sspiring trio and make the workers 
feel that it is even worth while to 
spend time on the members of the 
Know-All, Careless, Lazybone, and 
Grumble families in the hope that 
these, too, will learn the beautiful 
lessons of the elub work,—to’ make 
the bad good and the better best.”’ 

I hope every girl who reads this ar- 
ticle will ask herself the question, 
“To which of these families do I be- 
long?” If she will study carefully the 
plans and purposes of the club work, 
she will see that it is not a char- 
itable organization, but an opportun- 
ity for girls to gain culture, self-re- 
liance and strength of character, im- 
prove living conditions in their homes 
and make a reasonable profit on the 
investment of their time and energy 
through properly directed effort on 
their part. SUSIE V. POWELL. 

Jaekson, Miss. 


Today I have got out of all trouble, or 
rather I have cast out all trouble, for it was 
not outside, but within and im my opinions. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 











A Woman 
Who Has Brought Up 
Over 17,000 Babies 


And does it by mail and with 
such astounding success that doc- 
tors not only marvel how she 
does it, but concede that she has 
saved the very lives of hundreds 
of babies. She hasa marvelously 
complete service that keeps her 
in personal touch with the mother 
of the baby, from month to month, 
for 24 months, and tells, every 
30 days, exactly how to feed,dress, 
wash and take care of the baby. 


She is Doctor Emelyn Lincoln 
Coolidge, the Baby Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
it is through the personal service 
back of the magazine that this 
marvelous work is done with the 
mother readers of The Journal. 


Of all the 21 departments of 74e 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s personal 
service this Baby work is unques- 
tionably the greatest and the most 
important, hundreds of mothers 
frankly crediting to Doctor Cool- 
tdge the very lives of their babies. 


Just now Doctor Coolidge has over four 
thousand Ladies’ Home Journal babies 
under her charge; her total in four years 
has been over 17,000 babies. 


Each month Doctor Codlidge has a reg- 
ular department in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal that tells about this marvelous 
work. And it is free to every reader: 
the most expert baby-health advice with- 
out a penny’s cost. 


A booklet, entitled *‘*The Story of 
600,000 Invisible Hands,’’ tells some- 
thing about this service. A postal-card 
request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


You 


Painting today saves rebuilding tomorrow. 


cen buy a lot of paint for the cost of a ne~7 barn. 
iat it good judgment to keep the ‘old barn from 
ruin by investing in a little paint occasionally? 


Sherwin-Williams Creosote Paint 
will preserve every rough-lumber building around your farm. It is well known that 


ote, the especially noteworthy substance in this paint, will prevent decay. It sinks 
ove wood Gaallvelss wonderful cided strength tothe life of the wood. Use iton barns, 
corn cribs, fences, out-buildings and shingle roofs. It spreads well under the brush and 
wears long and hard. Its low cost will surprise you. This is only one of the great 
family of paints, stains and varnishes described in our booklet,“‘Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm.” You need. this practical, really helpful book whether you want to 
repaint your barn or merely bri een up a chair or table. We send it free. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 432 Canal Road, Cleveland, O.- 











“A COMPLETE OFFICE ON LEGS” | 
This #2 Filing Desk Combines Files and Desks 


so you can refer to any business paper or index ae 
eard without leaving your chair. Provides a : 
systematic file for all your papers, either per- 
— sonal or as secre- 
tary of club, lodge, 
grange, etc. 


sg 93,00 


Freight Paid. 
See Note. 
Get Free, , Catalog 


of SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


are ideal for home or office. Built solidly, handsomely fin- 

ished. Golden, Weathered or Fumed. | ee 

Three Sections, top, $12 80 Freight ‘paid. (See Note.) 

drawer and base, e e Nothing cheap but the price. 
Get our Bookcase Catalog ‘“H” showing many other styles. 


The (7S Manufacturing Co. 


(Write for name of Dealer.) 31 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The “NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
lifelong service. The ‘‘NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
a life asset at the price you pay. It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. If you get the ‘NEW HOME” you will not have an 
aalens chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
expires.. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. If you are thinking of 
purchasing a sewing‘machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE’CO., Qrange, Mass. Dept. F 





















Save $6.55 and Geta Pair of $2 Pillows FREE 


This ‘‘Pare White’’ elastic felted cotton $ 9: 9S trie. iinwe FREE 
mattress, fine Art Ticking, Imperial edge Regular retail price 

f Better than any feather bed for both $18.50, 
Take a trip to Dreamland on a * Pure White.’’ They’re BETTER. Made of transverse 
a layers of billowy cotton Soft, smooth, elastic. No lumps. Sanitary, Healthful. Perfectly 
Sl : tufted. They last. Stay clean. A few hours in the sun now and then willdo. Think of 

eA = . 

gs 






the mattress, the pillows and the price, $9.95, Let your order come along. 


SOUTHERN FELT MATTRESS CO., 112 Main Greensboro, N.C. 














Straight, reliable house How About Your Neighbors, 
Earn Money wants your. spare. time, 8 
Don’t miss the opportunity. Let us tell you 
about it. Write today. 
THE COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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OUR FARM WOMEN. | 


A NOBLE DEED IS A STEP TOWARD GOD. 





[ COUNT this thing to be grandly 


true: 
That a noble deed is a step tow- 
ard God. 
Lifting the soul from the common 
sod, 


To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under 
our feet, 
By what we have mastered of greed 
and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the pas- 
sion slain; 
And the vanquished ills that we 
hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve and 
trust 
When the morning calls us to life 
and light, 
But our feet grow weary, and ere 
the night, 
Our hearts are trailing the sordid 
dust. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we 
pray 
And we think we mount the air on 
wings, 


Beyond the recall of sensual things, 
While our feet still cling to the heavy 
clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the 
men; 
We may borrow the wings to find 
the way. 
We may hope and aspire and re- 
solve and pray, 
But our feet must rise or we fall 
again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
To the weary earth from the sap- 
phire walls; 
But the dream departs and the 
vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow 
of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single 
bound, 
But we build the ladder by which 
we rise 
From the weary earth to the vauilt- 
ed skies; 
And we mount to its summit round 
by round. 
—ZJ. G. Holland. 





TELL SECRETARY HOUSTON WHAT YOU NEED 


Why We Cannot Have “Demonstration Work” for Farm Women 


Showing Practical Operation 


of Improved Methods?—Accept 


the Department Invitation and Write a Letter. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE gate of opportunity is for 
once opened wide. We are in- 
vited to write, and to write 
about that which is nearer and dearer 
than all else beside—the welfare of 
our homes and of those within it, so 
take your pen and ink and paper, O 
ye women, and write. 

For many years 
the Government 
of the United 
States through its 
Department of 
Agriculture has 
spent time, ener- 
gy, talent, and 
over $9,000,000 
annually, helping 
the farmer to a 
complete  under- 
standing of his soil, crops, animals— 
in fact everything that concerned his 
financial interests. Something has 
been done for the homes direct, as 
the splendid work of Dr. Langworthy 
and his assistants will testify. Com- 
pared to that which has been done 
for the men, however, it is a mere 
bagatelle. 

Now it would appear that our new 
Secretary of Agriculture realizes the 
unstability of any prosperity where 
only one part of the people are edu- 
cated, that a balance of progress can 
be maintained only where the educa- 
tion of the men in the production of 
the raw material keeps pace with the 
education of the women in the use of 
it. It is just as necessary that we un- 
derstand the underlying principles of 
breadmaking, pure water, typhoid or 
digestion, as that our husbands un- 
derstand those of the growth of corn, 
animal nutrition or drainage. Agri- 
culture, some one has said, is the 
meeting place of those sciences which 
deal with plant and animal welfare; 
and household economics is the meet- 
ing place of those sciences which deal 
with human welfare. 

Here I come back to my point. Our 
new Secretary seems to have realized 
all this and asks the women them- 
selves to tell him what they need 
and their opinion of how it shall be 
done. It is for us to write and tell 
him. If we miss this opportunity let 
us never complain again of what the 
country should have. Women have 
been wanting to vote. What is one 
vote compared to an opportunity to 
shape our own conditions and envi- 


MRS, HUTT. 


ronment? Secretary Houston as- 
sures us our voice shall be heard by 
the following letter in which he ia- 
vites experiences and suggestions. 


“Ladies: The Department of Agriculture 
is in receipt of a letter in which the writer 
said: 

“‘*The farm woman has been the most 
neglected factor in the rural problem, 
and she has been especially neglected by 
the National Department of Agriculture.’ 


“This letter was written not by a woman, 
but by a broad-minded man so thoroughly 
in touch with the agricultural and domestic 
needs of the Gountry that his opinions have 
great weight. 

“The Department of Agriculture certainly 
wishes to render directly to the women of 
the United States the full aid and service 
which their important place in agricultural 
production warrants, 

“Because we believe that these women 
themselves are best fitted to tell the Depart- 
ment how it can improve its service for 
them, I respectfully request that you give 
careful thought to this matter. Then please 
communicate your ideas to me in the in- 
closed franked envelope. 

“Your answers may state your own per- 
sonal views, or even better, you may first 
discuss the question with your women 
neighbors or in your church societies or 
women’s organizations and submit an an- 
swer representing the combined opinions of 
the women of the entire community. You 
are, of course, at liberty to criticise freely, 
but I would especially urge that you try to 
make your suggestions constructive ones 
that we can at once put into effect. 

“All of your suggestions will be carefully 
read and considered by Government special- 
ists. Many of them will be carried out at 
once; others as soon as the information 
sought can be gathered and the necessary 
machinery for its distribution made ready. 
Such suggestions as call for revision of ex- 
isting laws or additional legislation wil! be 
referred to the proper committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Answers to this inquiry should reach us 
not later than November 15, 1913, All an- 
Swers should be written on only one side of 
the paper and should be as concise as it is 
possible te make them, 

“In order to serve the women of the coun- 
try, the Department from time to time will 
insert in the Weekly issue of the News Let- 
ter to Official Crop Correspondents special 
paragraphs or special supplement pages of 
direct interest to women, 

“Respectfully, 
(Signed) “D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary.” 


It is gratifying to know that the 
“broad-minded man” referred’ to as 
having urged this matter on the De- 
partment is our Mr. Poe. I also had 
a conference with Secretary Houston 
on the subject a few weeks ago in his 
office in Washington. So it is grati- 
fying to feel that our paper has done 
its share in forwarding the cause. 

Let us consider a few of the lines of 
work conducted for men and deduce. 

Farmers’ Institute Work is on equal 
footing for men and women in but a 
couple of States. The fact that over 
20,000 of us women in North Caro- 
lina sat all day and listened to every- 
thing from the prevention of indiges- 
tion to the disciplining of children is 
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proof that we want to learn those 
things which have been discovered 
during recent years if we are given 
the chance. 

Bulletins we have from the De- 
partments of Human Nutrition and 
Entomology. We want them to con- 
tinue and increase and be more and 
more adapted to our needs. 

The Boys’ Corn Club and the Girls’ 
Tomato Club are good. We hope the 
day will come when it will be the 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Corn and Tomato 
Clubs;’”’ and the boys will do the pro- 
ducing of the corn and tomatoes and 
girls convert the raw material into 
form for human consumption. They 
are good things. Long may they 
live, separate or united. 

The Magic Lantern has been effec- 
tively used where night meetings are 
practicable. May this be extended 
for the women in moving pictures. 
New York State has various series of 
pictures showing how to lift a tub 
with the least strain, how to sweep, 
ventilate, dress, etc; and they have 
been very popular. Will the idea 
bear extension in all types of home 
energies? 

Farm Demonstration.—Just as the 
model acres are grown under the dir- 
ection of trained experts for all farm- 
ers who will come and see and go 
home and do likewise, so would a 
small model house, furnished cheap- 
ly, simply be a boon for women 
to come to, see, and do likewise. 
There is many a home where water- 
works would be installed, where a 
tireless cooker would be useful, 
where. flies might be eliminated, if 
we knew just the price and how to go 
about getting and installing them. It 
would be the business of the House- 
hold Economics woman in charge to 
know, show, and explain these things. 


Demonstrations in cooking, home 
uursing, dressmaking, could be held 
there, also parties for the children 
and entertainment plans for the 
vouths. A house or a temporary 
building could be used and it could 
be moved on to another place. The 
Southern Railway is successfully do- 
ing a somewhat similar work. 

Markets.—Don’t we want to know 
how and where to sell our butter and 
eggs and quilts? 

Co-operation.—Who needs it more 
for the selling of these things; for 
getting telephones, that the isolated 
“oman, bound to her home by chains 
of maternal duties, may communicate 
with friend or market; for getting 
<ood roads, schools, churches, and 
laundries? 

Diseases of Plants and Animals.—If 
2. man’s hog is sick or his cotton, he 
has the pri@ilege of obtaining expert 
advice and prompt assistance free of 
expense to himself. Let the most 
valuable animal in the world, the 
child, get sick. When local doctors 
have exhausted their resources, an 
expert may not be called unless there 
be a large fund for paying him. The 
}hysician should have the privilege 
of ealling to his aid the very best 
knowledge in the world, irrespective 
of the financial standing of the pa- 
tient, because human beings are too 
valuable to be sacrificed. It will be 
said, ‘‘There should be a separate de- 
partment for this.’”’ Yes, I agree; 
but however or under what depart- 
ment it comes, let us have this help 
for our babies, our men and ourselves 
without delay. 

Experiment Station.--We want one, 
too; but its duty should be in the na- 
ture of a laboratory for testing all 
kinds of home conveniences such as 


“Is a cement floor, in the kitchen 
good? If so, how much does it cost? 
If not, why not?” “Is this sewing 


machine not serviceable?” “What is 
a good washing machine for me?” 
ete. 

This comparison might go on in- 
definitely, and it will probably do so 
in your minds. Let every farm wom- 
an interested in any of these plans 
or any others, write at once to ‘“‘Sec- 
retary Houston, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dp: Cc 

United Farm Women.—I know of 
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milk and cream. 


ever they have a mind to.” 


have hit upon as it deserves. 


the exchange of ideas.” 





CO-OPERATING IN NEIGHBORLINESS. 





HE Texas Farm Co-operator reports still another form of co-operation that 
we should like to see become general—and what do you reckon it is? It’s 


“The North Fairland Ice Cream Club,” which is described as follows: 


“This is a club organized and maintained by six farmer families 
who take turns entertaining the others with an ice cream social. They 
buy the ice and sugar in turn, while other members contribute the 
Then they meet in the evening and have ice cream. 
Usually about forty people attend. The children play games, the young 
folks have music, and the older ones discuss crops or politics, or what- 


We also most heartily endorse the Co-operators comment as follows: 


“Honestly, don’t you envy them? They are genuine co-operators. 
We suspect that they do not place as much value upon the plan they 
Some of us think that the only kind of 
co-operation involves putting up dollars and cents. 
we can co-operate just as much in sociability, neighborliness, and in 


We forget that 








no work we Farm Women could un- 
dertake more important than to come 
together at once—have a called meet- 
ing, discuss this problem, write our 
ideas, and forward them to Secretary 
Houston. I would appreciate receiv- 
ing a copy also. Your suggestions 
may help some one else. 





“Strongly Urges Segregation.” 

AM one of the plain class—never 

tried to write for any publication. 
But I have felt that I wanted to en- 
courage Mr. Poe in advocating his 
views in regard to segregation of the 
Negro. The conditions he speaks of 
are right here in our midst. Negroes 
are on all sides, nearer than any 
white people;) and north and west 
from two to three miles deep. Near- 
ly all are tenants. Some few own 
their homes and are as good citizens 
as any Negroés, I suppose. 

When I married and came here 
over 11 years since, I saw at a glance 
that we needed more white people, 
tho the situation was not so bad as 
now. Our school district was large, 
and then could not number enough 
scarcely for two teachers. I tried to 
encourage our white folks to get 
white tenants. They said they would 
rather have the Negroes; could man- 
age them better. Since then the two 
largest land-owners have moved to 
town to school their children and 
stocked their farms entirely with 
Negro tenants. 

We have five little daughters, ages 
from ten on down. I am uneasy to 
send them to our mail-box (about a 
quarter of a mile) and listen and 
watch until I know they are coming. 
Husband has been looking for an- 
other location off and on for several 
years, for the sole reason of having 
white neighbors and better school 
advantages, etc. He has not succeed- 
ed in finding a place to his notion, 
but when he sells it will most likely 
be to one of the families named— 
only at a sacrifice—to be farmed by 
more Negroes. No white people care 
to come in and our place has been in 
my husband’s family for three gener- 
ations. Husband has spent his life 
of 52 years here. He worked hard 
to buy the others’ interests, beside 
improving it, and to have to leave 
it will be hard, even if he could get 
more than the real worth of it. 

MRS. B. 


Mothers, Keep Up With Your 


School Children. 

OUNTRY mothers are busy moth- 

ers. We grant all that, but an in- 
telligent interest in the school is 
just as much a duty as dishwashing 
or baking or mending. It should be 
counted as one of the things that 
must be done. 

May I tell you right here what, to 
my mind, was the nicest compliment 
J ever heard a child pay to a mother 
—and this mother a busy farmers’ 
wife? I became intimately acquaint- 
ed with the daughter after she had 
grown to womanhood and the mother 
had been laid to rest. This is what 





she said: ‘In all the years of my 
mother’s long and busy life, when she 
was doing her own housework and 
we children were little, she always 
took time to keep up with us in 
school. Sometimes we didn’t have 
pie and cake, and sometimes the 
floor wasn’t swept, but mother al- 
ways found time to read; if we had 
a composition to write she could al- 
ways suggest ideas.” And later 
when those children were grown to 
manhood and womanhood they were 
very proud of their mother. They 
forgot everything except that she had 
been their intellectual peer all her 
long and busy life; and the point of 
it is this: She had nothing to begin 
on except a@ common school educa- 
tion and she kept pace with her chil- 
dren far beyond the high school. 
She simply kept posted by reading 
and keeping young. Blessed are 
the children of such a mother!— 
“Teacher” in National Stockman and 
Farmer. 





I learned long ago to arrange so 
as to save steps in doing housework. 
So- had stove placed in corner of 
cook-room with back to corner and a 
double row of shelves on each angle 
of wall in easy reach. Have side- 
board in one step of table and wash- 
stand by the door to living-room.— 
Mrs. H. H. Hardy, Keysville, Va 





A WORD OF COUNSEL TO GIRLS. 


Here is an extract from a personal letter: 

“This is the time of year that girls are 
returning to schools and I wish you would 
say a few words of advice to them, 

“Here are a few of my reasons for writing 
about it. Yesterday my husband and myself 
witnessed the departure of several young 
ladies of one of the ladies’ colleges. No 
magpies could have made a more ridiculous 
nor deafening clatter. When the minute of 
departure came, the kissing and huggings 
were the limit of silliness. There was an 
audience of grinning onlookers. When the 
girls climbed upon the high step the, raised 
knee drew up the skirt so that it revealed 
the silk-stockinged leg much above the 
ankle. I knew these girls to be sweet, sen- 
sible girls in their hearts, and so did my 
husband; but as we drove home he said: 
‘Maggie, I’ve consented to Elsie’s being sent 
away to school only because you seemed to 
want it so much. I don’t want to hurt you, 
but I’m going to keep her home this year 


anyway.’ I knew him well enough to say 
nothing. 

“They do not know they have perhaps 
Spoiled one girl’s chance for an education; 


they do not realize the strength of prejudice; 
but what is education, this so-called broad- 
ening influence, good for, if it cannot even 
give them the power to see themselves and 
to help others whether directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

Girls, this speaks for itself. An education 
does help you, but it also enables you to 
help your sisters, We want you to have fun 
and to express spontaneous affection; but 
never forget the penalty of publicity is 
criticism, and that if we make ourselves 
publicly attractive, however innocently, some 
one must bear the consequences, Take 
Burns’s little verse, “Oh had some power,” 
etc,, into your consciences, 





A NOTE FROM MRS. HUTT. 

I am going to ask you again to please not 
be impatient about the result of the sam- 
ples you have sent in. I have been away 
from home for some time. Within a few 
weeks I am going to arrange them in a book 


with names and prices and then display 
them to those who would buy. 

I have tried to sell patched quilts, but 
have been unsuccessful. However, I have 


a number of inquiries for the 
woven wool quilts. Anyone 
sale might send me her name with a brief 
description of the style of quilt and I shall 
be glad to pass them on.—Mrs. H 


old-fashioned 
who has any for 





We are all working together to one end, 
some with knowledge and design, and others 
without knowing what they do.—Marcus Au- 
relius., 
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Time to Payé 5 


wes ndertan, ae vg of selling organs 
er 
made the** Adler’’a household word; more than 75,000 
of these famous organs are now in the hom of ‘the 
people. The time has oer pron Oewe <& for = 
to send for my Wonderful 
pow you can mare the Warktet ett aoe 
y 
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t St. ay World’s Fair—sen' 
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(Fu decide to keep, it, pay me at your convenienes 


no interest. You 


e on every point, I will — every dollar 
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save you $48.76 because: I —" Pd ~ the i 000, 000 
Adler Organ test in existence}. e 
"Gor allthe retail organ prices. 
Write < Lor Free Organ Book. 
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Adler Organ Co., 
3590 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


| Send me—FREE—my Copy of your Wonderful 
| Organ Book. ot 
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For wet weather,— 
» dry clothes 


comfort 


wear Tower's 


Fish Brand 
- REFLEX 
SLICKER 


It is all you want, or 
can get, in a rough 
and rea ly service coat. 















and strong at every point. 


$3.00 aiiier’s 
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This 2-inch Post Dull 
Finish Brass Bed, $16 


Or complete bed pig consisting of 
Brass Bed shown with $4 iron frame, Nat- 
ional Spring and $7.50 fifty-pound Felt Mat- 
tress to fit, for $27.50 delivered. 

Complete Catalogs of Brass and Iron Beds 
upon request. 


Parker-Gardener Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














6! Pair of Pillows free! 


We again make our unparalleled otfer of free pil. 
enclosing $10 for our fa- 
All made of new sani- 
ary feathers; best ticking and equipped with 
sanitary ventilators, Freight prepaid. 
We also have pure Goose 
beds at. $15.00 and $18.00. 


Delive: guaranteed. 


Money ack if not satis- 
fied. Agents make b 
TURNER 








New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


36 pounds, full weight, choice curled hen feathers. 6 
pound pillows, $1.08 per pair. Sati d 
Catalogue Free. Duck and Goose feather beds at 
whoiesale prices. Address 

SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW COMPANY, 








Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 
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HE United States Department of Agriculture 
has reprinted from the 1912 Year Book, Prof. 
Charles J. Brand’s article on “Improved Methods 
of Marketing and Handling Cotton.’ Every cot- 
ton-grower in the South should write to the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a free copy of this valuable little 
pamphlet and then give it a thorough reading. 





S WE write this note it is not known just 
what disposition will be made of the North 
Carolina freight rate matter, but the fact that the 
railroads themselves have now offered reductions, 
which if accepted will save the people of the State 
two million dollars a year, aS compared with 
former charges, is proof of the iniquitous condi- 
tions heretofore existing. It is certainly not cred- 
itable to our public officials and especiallly our 
Corporation Commissioners that they have allowed 
such conditions to exist for years without waking 
up the whole State to the need for revolt. 





HOME-CURED ham and bacon show was lately 

held in Missouri, and the judges have recom- 
mended that it be made a regular feature of the 
annual Farmers’ Week at the State University. A 
tentative score-card has been worked out, and it 
is believed that such a show will not only teach 
the farmers how to make better hams and bacon, 
but aiso how to trim and prepare them so that 
they will be more attractive to buyers. We be- 
lieve many of our Southern fairs could provide 
for such shows to the great profit of all concerned. 
The average Southern farmer does not know how 
best to cure his meat, and certainly lacks informa- 
‘tion when it comes to trimming or to keeping it. 





¥ TIS asound principle of co-operation which was 

set forth on page 1 last week—-namely that we 
cannot unite farmers of every kind to do work 
which appeals only to one kind. -The local Farm- 
ers’ Union as a body should not attempt to run a 
co-operative cotton gin, if only half the members 
are cotton growers; or a creamery, if only one- 
fourth the members will become creamery patrons. 
It should encourage and stimulate interest in 
every opportunity for co-operation, but once the 
project is started, it is better to have a separate 
co-operative organization composed exclusively of 
patrons, tho it may be known as the “Union Co- 
operative Gin” or the “Union Co-operative Cream- 
ery.” - 





HE Citronelle, Alabama, Times tells of a gen- 
tleman who, owns property in that village 
but lives elsewhere, and who recently paid the 
town a visit. One of the first things he asked 
was why the weeds along the streets were allowed 
to grow so tall and whose business it was to keep 
them down. Commenting on this the Times well 
says: 


‘““Buyers do not care to locate in a town 
where the citizens allow weeds to grow and 
rubbish to accumulate around the business 
part of the town. It doesn’t matter whether 
you want to sell your property or if you are 
only renting, have enough pride for your 
town to keep it in decent condition. Borrow 
a scythe, if you don’t own one, and go to it, 
if it will cut them. If not get an axe or a@ 
cross-cut saw.” 


The writer has never been in Citronelle, but he 
has no doubt the advice is needed there. Cer- 
tainly it is needed in many towns and villages he 
has seen. 





NE of the foremost American authorities on 
rural credits is Dr. John Lee Coulter, who has 
returned from his trip with the American Commis- 
sion studying systems of agricultural credit in Eu- 
rope. Dr. Coulter’s article in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer therefore deserves especial attention. 
It will be noted that he pointed out the fact that 
the first great need is for a better system of land 
titles—a statement which is in thorough accord 


with what the writer learned from German bank- 
ers while he was in Europe. We are told repeat- 
edly that no satisfactory plan for furnishing cheap 
money on land could have been worked out until 
Germany established a modern and model land 
title system. ivery State in the South should 
have the Torrens system of registering land titles; 
and the success of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union in getting this law in the Old North State 
should encourage farmers in other States to get 
pusy. We are glad to note that the Tennessee 
State Union is to discuss this matter at its State 
meeting in Knoxville, October 7 and 8. 





N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer one of our 
best-known advertisers offered to furnish the 
help of a corps of architects to any farmer plan- 
ning to build a barn. We happen to know that 
this service would be worth many dollars to hun- 
dreds of our readers; and such opportunities, 
along with opportunities for buying the best im- 
plements and machinery for farm and home, al- 
ways await the subscriber who looks through our 
advertising columns as well as our reading col- 
umng, 





Farm Women Should Write Secretary 
Houston. 


been insisting, in season and out of season, 

that our State and National Departments of 
Agriculture should give more attention to the 
woman on the farm. If she were a voter, they 
doubtless would give more attention to her and it 
is a disgrace to our boasted chivalry that she has 
been neglected woefully while all kinds of depart- 
ments, bureaus, extensions workers, institutes, bul- 
letins, demonstrations agents, etc., have been pro- 
vided to help the farm man. When Dr. Butler was 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes in North Carolina 
he inaugurated the system of institutes for farm 
women, but the idea has not yet had general ac- 
ceptance in any other State, the latest United 
States Government figures showing that if we omit 
Wisconsin (which is doing only one-third as well 
as North Carolina,) the women’s institutes in 
North Carolina reach more people than in the rest 
of the United States put together. 

But sooner or later any State will be ashamed 
to provide liberally for institutes for farmers, 
and make no provision for institutes for farmers’ 
wives; and sooner or later we shall doubtless have 
some sort of demonstration agents to help farm 
women as well as help farm men. 

The writer has urged on both Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson and his successor, Secretary Hous- 
ton, the need of giving more attention to the farm 
woman, and the publication of special bulletins 
for farmers’ wives as well as farmers’ bulletins. 
An interesting dispatch from Washington, D. C., 
quotes a sentence from one of our letters to Sec- 
retary Houston and explains that as a result of 
that letter Dr. Houston is asking the women them- 
selves to make the Department of new and greater 
service to them. Let every farm woman read 
Mrs. Hutt’s letter this week and then write Secre- 
tary Houston. 


See That Your Gin-Box is of Standard Size. 


OME of our Southern Senators and Congress- 
men are making vigorous protests against the 
ruling of the railroads and steamship lines 
which imposes a tax of $1 on each bale of cotton 
for export, which is larger than the standard size 
—fifty-four by twenty-seven inches. ; 
We believe that the arbitrary adoption of this 
standard, and especially the fixing of the penalty 
by the transportation companies and the cotton 
buyers, was wrong. The growers of cotton had 
a right to be consulted, and should have had a 
voice in determining the amount of the penalty 
and the time it should go into effect. For these 
reasons, and because we believe the amount of the 
penalty excessive and the length of the notice giv- 
en too short, we shall be glad to see some action 
taken to postpone the date when this penalty shall 
become effective. We do not care to see Southern 
farmers lose part of what they have worked hard 
to produce, because of some arbitrary regulations 
fixed by transportation companies and cotton ex- 
porters. 
We realize, however, that a bale of standard 
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size is a commercial necessity, and that it is to 
the interest of the farmer and of everyone who 
buys or handles cotton to do away with the odd- 
shaped and odd-sized bales. It is no more than 
just that the men who insist on sending such bales 
to market be penalized, because these bales of odd 
shape and size entail extra expense in handling 
and transporting the cotton crop. For this reason, 
the farmers should first of all make sure that 
the gins they patronize turn out bales of standard 
size. The ginner who persists in maintaining a 
box of odd size should be passed by, unless he will 
agree to stand the dollar loss on each bale, for 
which he is really responsible. 

Prompt action by farmers and ginners, with a 
reasonable postponement of the time when the 
penalty shali go into effect will solve the whole 
problem to the advantage of all. But if the farm- 
ers and ginners do not act, it is no more than just 
that they pay for their neglect. The change can 
be made in any gin-box in a day or so, and the 
expense will be only $5 to $10. 

The next few weeks should see every gin-box 
in the South of standard size. Put the matter up 
to your ginner at once. 


Good Prospects for Fifteen-Cent Cotton. 








paper to rush in and tell the farmers to hold 
their crops for big prices just for the sake 
of getting popularity while the holding campaign 
is going on. It is nearly always a good rule, of 
course, to avoid selling while the ‘“‘distressed cot- 
ton” is going on the market, but we do not believe 
in stimulating a wholesale holding campaign by 
exciting hopes of higher prices than market con- 
ditions furnish a reasonable basis for expecting. 
For the purpose of enabling farmers to get spe- 
cific information as to present market conditions, 
we asked Mr. W. T. Williams, Editor of the Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Cotton Record, one of the best in- 
formed cotton men in the South, to write for our 
last issue a plain, unbiased statement as to the 
present outlook. Most of our cotton-growing read- 
ers, no doubt, look at Mr. Williams’s market com- 
ments in each issue of our paper and saw his spe- 
cial article last week, but we cannot refrain from 
repeating and reiterating some of the most essen- 
tial facts he then brought out. In part Mr. Wil- 
liams said: 


2 Progressive Farmer is not the sort of 


“Statistics of the world’s consumption dem- 
onstrate that the requirements this year will 
be about 15,000,000 bales. There is practi- 
cally no surplus carried over from the last 
season, the existing tables of supplies includ- 
ing a considerable amount of poor unspinna- 
ble trash, but which figures as cotton just the 
same. The mathematical deduction from the 
last Bureau report is a crop of not over 138,- 
500,000 bales, but it would be unsafe to trust 
to such elusive calculations. The trade at 
large, however, is disposed to regard with 
favor an expectation of somewhere around 
14,000,000 bales, which, in view of the in- 
creased acreage in the West and the large 
condition gain in the Atlantic States, does 
not look at all unreasonable. But this in- 
volves a deficit for the year of 1,000,000 
baics. * * * * 

“The main point is, the world wants 15,- 
000,000 bales, while we can see only a pros- 
pect of 14,000,000. The farmer need not be 
in any hurry to sell his cotton. He should 
sell a little as he needs the proceeds, but he 
need not be worried over the fear that unless 
he makes all haste to catch the good prices 
now obtainable, he will have lost his chance. 
The consuming world has not yet had time to 
become fully appreciative of the shortage in 
the coming supply. There is no occasion for 
the apprehension that the best has been pass- 
ed every time the market eases off a trifle.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


T HERE is an inward balm that true marriage 
brings to every normal human being, and if 
we were not such a shamefaced race at ut- 
tering anything like sentiment, there are more 
men than will admit it who would say of their 
wives as Tennyson said of his, that “The peace of 
God came into my life the day I married her.’”’— 
‘London. Pall Mall. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It; and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 








Editor’s Note. 


EXT week we hope to resume editorial Gis- 
N cussion of education and co-operative sub- 

jects on this page, but it seems to me that 
this week the letters given herewith make more 
interesting reading than anything I could say. 
And these are but a few of the scores of notable 
letters I am receiving. The actual record of con- 
ditions as they exist should enable readers to 
judge for themselves as to whether or not any 
remedy is needed. C. P. 


People Now Have No Redress. 


Y HOME is in Weakley County, West Ten- 
M nessee, a border county to Kentucky; and 

there are but two families of Negroes in 
three or four miles of my place in any direction. 
A white man sold one of them two acres of land 
on the sly, knowing it was against the wish of 
his neighbors; but there was no legal help for 
them. They have to grin and endure it. The 
other family of Negroes is a large one. A new- 
comer brought them from another county and put 
them in a house within three hundred yards of a 
widow’s house, to the displeasure of the whole 
community. And there were good white men 
waiting to work the land, too. 

These cases show how whole neighborhoods are 
imposed upon by some so-called Negro-lovers, and 
we have no redress. Give us a local option on the 
subject. i 

Martin, Tenn. 





Town Land-Owners Prefer to Rent to 
Negroes. 


AM glad to know that there is so much interest 
I in the race segregation idea, for present condi- 

tions are really getting serious in this commun- 
ity. White people are having to move away, some 
of them going to towns, because of the Negroes. 
There are several good farms near me with good 
houses on them, owned by white people who are 
non-residents themselves; and it is impossible for 
a white man to rent these places. The owners 
prefer to rent to a Negro. There are some places, 
farms of 300 to 400 acres, almost surrounded by 
Negroes who own an acre of land with a house on 
it. The white land-owners rent them land to tend, 
and refuse to rent to a white man. 

I am renting land myself and telling what I 
know from experience. I don’t suppose there is 
another county in North Carolina as bad in these 
matters as Caswell. My children are too small to 
go to school; but if something is not done before 
they are old enough to go, I shall actually be 
afraid to send them, for I would not think it safe. 

W. D. TULLINGTON. 

Blanch, N. C. 


Another Northern Man’s Views. 


LTHO I have always lived in the North till 
A last February, I can see that this Southern 

country is (altho Northern farmers have 
more conveniences) a paradise compared to the 
North when it comes to a climate to live in. Now 
in regard to racial segregation: I could suggest 
nothing better than what you advocate; and I 
think it practical, too. Something must be done, 
if this is ever to be a white farmers’ home. I 
wouldn’t give a dollar for a good farm in a Negro 
settlement. H. D. MABIE. 

Huntingdon, Tenn. 


Two Classes Who Will Disapprove. 


"Tavs The Progressive Farmer should be the 
first to suggest and foster the segregation 
movement is in accordance with its policy 
to propagate the welfare of the Southern States in 
all things. 

My views may be too radical to be considered 
practicable at this time; but they are the ideas 
that my parents held more than half a century 
ago. My parents were abolitionists: they believed 
that human slavery was wrong. But they also 
saw the fact that the two races could not live in 
harmony in the same country. They thought that 
Liberia was a better place for the Negro than 
America. They thought that the right thing to 
do with the Negroes was to free them and send 
them away. I believe the greatest mistake ever 
made by Congress was the amendment to the 
Constitution that made the Negro a citizen of the 
United States. 

Of course, I know that if these views were pub- 


lished in your paper they would be condemned by 
two classes—Northern fanatics and the large land- 
owners of the South—two classes of white men 
who are doing more to retard progress in the 
Southern States than any other element in the 


Nation. J. R. PAXTON. 
Swain, Ark, 


—— 


From a County That is Nearly All White. 


AM one of the school board in this district, 
| which has over 200 children; and my heart re- 

joices when [ tell you that they are all white 
children. I will say further that we are going to 
keep it so here. We are weli organized, having 
settled this matter long ago. We have on file in 
the office of the justice of the peace here, reso- 
lutions passed by the people of this community. 
They signed it and they understand it; and every 
man locating here, if he doesn’t already know it, 
soon learns it. We do not hire a Negro for labor 
of any kind and we will not rent them farm land. 
It’s all white labor here, and one good white 
society—no grades about it. The old county seat 
of Blountsville, eight miles north of us, did away 
with Negro labor several years ago. 

I have been through the Negro counties of South 
Alabama. I don’t see any future hope for the 
white people down there, unless some change can 
be made. I am a member of the Farmers’ Union 
here. I thank you for your instructions on co- 


operation. A. C. McANNALLY. 
Cleveland, Ala. 


A Condition That Demands Remedy. 


WAS raised in Halifax County, and owned a 
I piece of land that I inherited from my parents. 

There were a number of Negroes in the neigh- 
borhood. I tried hard to get some white people 
to come in and settle in the neighborhood; but 
men would buy land up there but would not move 
in because there were too many Negroes. So I 
tried to sell my place. Nobody would offer me any- 
thing. I became so dissatisfied that I decided to 
sell it last fall for something. So I went to work 
after two Negroes bought land on both sides of 
me and I had to sell it for a song. The man I 
sold to said he would not live there for anything; 
so he rents it to a Negro. The Negroes have about 
taken that community. I came down here in 
Hdgecombe and have had to pay three times more 
than I got and got poorer land beside, all on ac- 
count of the black race. I think something ought 
to be done or else our Southland will never be 
what it ought. R. E. W. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Segregation Develops Each Race. 


ET me tell you of three settlements I know. 
L, In No. 1 there are two Negro landholders, 

aggregating 400 acres, two plantations be- 
longing to non-resident land-owners rented en- 
tirely to Negroes, except two white renters. Re- 
sults: the white school and church so weakened 
that they are almost failures. 

In settlement No. 2, all white; not even a Ne- 
gro tenant. They have a large school, two large 
churches. School-house, churches, and dwellings 
are up-to-date, and land values are double what 
they are in other settlements. And best of all, they 
feel safe about their families and property. 

No. 3 is # Negro settlement, all ‘Negroes, no 
whites. They are doing well in every respect. 

J. B. QUINERLY. 

Shubuta, Miss. 


Editorial Comment: This is indeed a fine, prac- 
tical illustration of how segregation helps both 
races, and bears out our contention that each race 
will develop a better social life, better racial lead- 
ership, and worthier ambitions when put on its 
own resources. 


Another Reader Speaks From Experience. 


HEARTILY endorse your plan of segregation. 
I A neighbor of mine—or so-called neighbor— 

has sold land and settled four Negro families 
almost right under me, one not more than seventy 
ty yards from my dwelling. I have nothing but 
Negroes on one side, and this so-called neighbor 
continues to sell to Negroes; sold a lot adjoining 
me to a Negro last spring. I have a nice farm of 
twenty acres, with comfortable home, which has 
cost me considerable hard labor and money. Now 
what am I to do—sell out at a sacrifice, or en- 
dure it? G. W. A. 

Lee County, N. C. 
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A Dissenting Reader. 


FAIli to see any justice in your segregation 
proposition. It looks like the initial attempt 
at checking the thrift of the honest, indus- 
trious colored man and his final extermination. 
I can only foresee the direst results if this thing 
should go into effect. Your argument to justify 
it upon any consideration of justice is the veriest 
subterfuge. A. A. RICHARDSON. 
Nashville, N. C. 


Don’t We Need a Remedy for Conditions 
Like This. 


AM living on my farm, off the public road in an 
[isorstea place; have wife and daughters. A 

Negro has bought land adjoining. The Negro 
is undesirable and has mean boys. I don’t feel 
safe in leaving my wife and children at home. 
The father of the man who sold this land to the 
Negro told me that he told the Negro he would 
kill him before he should buy land and live on it 
near him. He went on to say that he might die 
at any time, and should he leave his wife and 
daughters, with this Negro and his mean boys 
owning land near them, they might as well be 
dead and in Hades. Yet this same Negro is forced 
on me. -Now what do you think of this? 

I feel sure that such a plan as you recommend, 
or some plan must prevail, or we shall have trou- 
ble in the future. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Hdgefield County,.S. C. 


Gleanings From Other Letters. 


AM just giving you my neighborhood views. I 

have asked fifty-one farmers’ views on this, 
and every single one favors such a plan. We will 
bring up our part.—E. R. Crews, Hester, N. C. 

** ¢ 

I have thought over this question a good deal, 
but did not know how to express myself. You 
have hit the spot. Gotoit. This surely is a step 
toward advancement. It’s going to give us poor 
farmer boys ‘a little better chance at a home we 
can call our own.--C. C. Prescott, Harriman, Tenn. 


° 2 « 


I am certainly m favor of your idea of saving 
the rural South to the white race. I believe it 
best for both races, religiously, morally, and jpo- 
litically. We farmers know by experience that 
we cannot grow yellow and white corn together 
and keep either pure white or pure yellow. Just 
so with the two races.—E. B. Cecil, Tasso, Tenn. 

e ££. = 


I am going to move this fall just on account of 
the Negroes. I am on a good place, but have no 
neighbors, and am right in the edse of a large 
settlement of Negroes. I am afraid to go away 
from honfe and leave my wife for half a day, and 
we don’t dare for both to leave at the same time. 
—H, Magnolia, Miss. 

* * * 

I am sixty-four years old. Thirty-five years ago 
I lived where there were many Negroes, and they 
were a terror to the white women all the time, and 
are yet. So I moved up to where there were mo 
Negroes living, and I soon saw a great difference. 
I was not afraid to leave my house at any time 
that I wished, and my wife was not afraid to go 
visiting when she felt like it. I agree with you.— 
J. H. Tate, Healing Springs, Ala. 


We have a Negro neighborhood in a few miles 
of us—not mixed with white people—and are 
never able to hear any complaint. They seem to 
be doing well. Now we also have a mixed neigh- 
borhood a few miles away, and both races are 
badly handicapped, especially the whites, on ac- 
count of schools.—I. P. Call, Call, N. C. [An- 
other illustration of how segregation helps each 
race.—C. P.] 

* ke * 

The segregation of the races is a happy solu- 
tion of the ‘‘race problem.’’ Scriptural authority 
for it is not wanting.. For example, the separa- 
tion of the Jews from the Egyptians, and when 
they reached Canaan they were quickly segre- , 
gated. Press the proposition.—L. N. Brock, Pas- | 
tor Baptist Church, Knoxville, Ala. 4 


* * & 


I write to you to let you know I glory in your 
sentiment on the question of segregation. I think | 
if we had statesmen of the right kind, it would | 
not be long before we would be successful. May 
God help you to push the question.—C. W. O’Kel- 
ley, Weatherford, Texas. 1 





Religion is an enthusiasm or it is nothing. To divorce ft 
from faith leaves a mutilated ‘thing devoid of beauty and 
stamina. A propaganda, to succeed, must have within it 


the driving power of a great emotion. Religion is the jpre- 7 
mier force in ‘human life, and always will be, for ‘it § 
changes ‘the verb from the subjunctive to the tmperative— | 


Bouck White. 
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VACCINATE | 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it, 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT. - MICHIGAN. 
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Barn Door HANGER 


Be rid of these pests and 
end your hanger troubles 
for all time by using 


Louden’s 


Barn Door Hangers 


Always on the job—can’t be 
clogged in any way, by bird’s nests, 
trash, snow, sleet or ice. 

It’s theonly Double Flexible Barn Door Hanger 
made—its track is flexibly hung to the wall and 
swings out, releasing all accumulated trash. 

Made of the best steel, absolutely rust-proof, 
and will give a oe of perfect service. 

"s Per- 
fect Barn Equipments—Louden’s J aaler Hay 
Carrier and Balance Grapple Fork; Louden’s 
Feed and Litter Carriers;and Louden’s Sanitary 
Steel Stalls and Stanchions. They are all 

See them at 
f he hasn’t them write 


ect us. 
Catalog and valuable booklets sent FREE if 
you send us your dealer’s name. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co. 


24 Broadway, 





“WATERLOO BOY” ENGINES 


are better than most all others. The 
price is less. Write for catalog. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 

















Bo Ss Work for us in spare time and 
y make money. Bright boy wanted 


in each township. Write today. 


THE COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. ¢. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WHEN THE MILK GETS BAD. 


The Trouble is Nearly Always in the 
Way It is Handled and Cared For. 


ANY inquiries are received re- 

garding difficulties in the keep- 
ing and handling of milk. These 
difficulties are of various sorts, such 
as the milk becoming ropy, turning 
to whey, sweet-curdling, failure to 
sour normally, difficult to churn, etc. 
In nearly every case, the writers in- 
dicate that they think the cause of 
the difficulty lies in the cow. They 
think she is diseased or that the feed 
she is receiving is responsible for the 
trouble. 

We have often stated that in near- 
ly every case of this sort, the trouble 
is not in the cow. If the cow’s ud- 
der appears all right and nothing 
wrong can be detected with the milk 
at the time it is drawn, the chances 
are 100 to one that the trouble 
arises through some fault in the 
nrilking, or in the care of the vessels, 
or the milk after the milk is drawn 
from the cow. 

These abnormal or unusual condi- 
tions of the milk are very often of a 
bacterial nature. In other words, 
germs get into the milk which cause 
these changes, or prevent the growth 
of those germs which produce the 
usual changes in milk. When some 
of these undesirable germs get into 
milk, they are difficult to get out. 
That is, when they once get into a 
dairy, it requires extreme care in 
milking, washing the milk vessels 
and caring for the milk, to prevent 
their continued entrance into the 
milk. 

In the first place, when such diffi- 
culties are present, it is a good plan 
to milk the cow out on the clean 
grass, where no dust from the feed 
or stable can get into the milk. Then 
before milking, wipe off the fianks 
and udder of the cow with a damp 
cloth wrung out of a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, or Kreso, or 
Zenoleum. (A 2 per cent solution 
means two parts of the disinfectant 
in 98 parts of water, or in round 
numbers 100 parts of water.) 

The hands and clothing of the 
milker should also be clean, and it is 
a good plan to have the milker disin- 
fect his hands in the above solution 
before starting to milk. Next, the 
milk vessels must be sterilized. What 
may appear as cleanliness in ordi- 
nary kitchen work is often little less 
than filth from the bacteriologist’s 
viewpoint. In other words, kitchen 
cleanliness is by no means steriliza- 
tion. 

The milk vessels 
washed with water 
will not curdle the milk remaining 
in the vessels. It may be warm, pre- 
ferably about the temperature of milk 
when drawn, but it must not be hot. 
In this washing a dishrag is to be 
avoided as about the most unsanitary 
thing found in a kitchen. Use instead 
a brush and some good washing pow- 
der. After the vessels are thorough- 
ly washed in this manner, they 
should be scalded with boiling water 
or live steam, and then put out in the 
direct rays of the sun, but not in the 
dust. 

A source of trouble in the farm 
or home dairy is often found in the 
water supply. For this reason, when 
any of these troubles arise in the 
dairy, we suggest that care be taken 
to have the water pure, and as an 
insurance against trouble from this 
source, it is a good plan to boil all 
water used in the dairy and then al- 
low it to cool to the desired temper- 
ature before using. 

The place where the milk is kept 
should also receive attention. It may 
be necessary to thoroughly disinfect 
the milk-house or other place where 
the milk is kept and, if practicable, 
whitewash it, or take such other 
steps as may be necessary to destroy 
the undesirable germs, if the place 
where the milk is kept should be the 


should first be 
so cool that it 


source of the trouble. If meats or 
vegetables are kept near or in the 
same room with the milk, this should 
be stopped, especially until the un- 
usual condition of the milk is cor- 
rected. 

A cow may have a diseased udder 
and this may cause undesirable con- 
ditions or changes in.the milk; but 
if no disease of the udder can be de- 
tected, it is unjust to charge the trou- 
ble to the cow, for she is almost al- 
ways innocent. 

Feeds may sometimes cause unde- 
sirable flavors or odors in the milk, 
but these are noticeable when the 
milk is drawn, and if the milk ap- 
pears normal when drawn from the 
cow, it is usually an error to attribute 
any unusual or undesirable condition 
of the milk which may develop later 
to any fault of the cow or the feed. 
We repeat, the trouble is almost al- 
ways due to errors in handling the 
milk. We know that the average 
person is apt to resent this statement 
as a reflection on the cleanliness with 
which the milk is handled. The mis- 
understanding comes from the aver- 
age person, not understanding what 
is necessary to get rid of the small 
“‘germs’’ which cause these troubles. 
A vessel may be washed thoroughly, 
from the viewpoint of the housewife, 
or even from the view point of the 
average dairyman, and still be far 
from “‘sterilized,’’ as the bacteriolo- 
gist understands the condition. 





IS YOUR COMMUNITY INTEREST- 
ED IN DAIRYING? 


If So, Write Mr. Reed and Get a 
One-Day or Three-Day Dairy 
School for Your Neighborhood. 


HE dairy farming division of the 

North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture proposes to conduct real 
one-day and three-day schools for 
dairymen in various parts of the 
State. 

One-day meetings will be given to 
any community where desired by 
several of the local people. These 
meetings are for localities where lit- 
tle interest has yet been taken in 
dairying and the program is arrang- 
ed to acquaint the farmer with the 
advantage of dairy farming, teach 
some of the requirements for suc- 
cess and profit, and show where and 
how markets may be found for dairy 
products. 

The one-day meetings will consist 
of two or more lectures with various 
illustrations and demonstrations ac- 
cording to the needs of the locality. 
Sometimes butter or cheese will be 
made, milk tested or a cow judging 
held at the meeting. 

The three-day dairy schools are in- 
tended for localities where consider- 
able interest is already being taken 
either as patrons of creameries or 
sale of milk and cream. . 

Regular classes will be conducted 
both morning and evening of each 
three days. Special lectures will be 
given on swine husbandry and soil 
fertility by specialists besides the 
regular classes in dairying conducted 
by the dairymen in charge. About 
half of the time will be spent in lec- 
tures and the remaining time spent 
in demonstrating the proper care of 
milk and its products, testing milk, 
milking and judging dairy cattle. 
The programs can be varied accord- 
ing to local desire and will also in- 
clude lectures and illustrations of 
dairy buildings and silo construction. 
In some cases an illustrated stereop- 
ticon lecture can be given at night. 

There will be a limited number of 
such schools conducted and they will 
be given from November to March. 

Anyone desiring to secure one of 
these schools for their locality should 
write to Alvin J. Reed, care Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., 
and secure a date before al] the time 
is taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Likes the Bacon Hog. 


HEN I located here three years 

ago I canvassed the merits of 
the popular breeds of hogs best suit- 
ed to my conditions. I wished to 
raise young pigs for the local market 
as there are no breeders near me, 
with a great demand for young pork- 
ers. I took the advice of Dr. Butler 
and selected one of the bacon type, 
buying five vigorous ones from one 
of your advertisers. I have ample 
pasturage, alfalfa and other forage 
crops... After a careful test of the ba- 
con type with a few of the lard kind 
for comparison, I feel under deep ob- 
ligations to Dr. Butler for his opin- 
ion. I commend the bacon hog to 
the Southern farmer for the follow- 
ing strong points: 

1. Excellent quality of pork. They 
have been bred for ages to produce 
bacon,—middlings and lean meat of 
high grade,—rather than lard. As 


‘the price of lean meat and bacon is 


from two to three times that of fat, 
this element is appreciable. 

2. Cheap pork. Careful tests show 
that these produce meat at low cost. 
They have excellent appetites and eat 
all sorts of feeds. 

3. Health. Disease is almost un- 
known with them. They are strong, 
active and vigorous, as the result of 
careful feeding for generations. 

4. Excellent breeders. From the 
viewpoint of breeders, they are top- 
notchers, as large litters of strong 
pigs is the rule—often eight at first 
litter. They are careful mothers and 
abundant milkers. Any breed of 
hogs that has been bred in pasture 
soon has larger litters of strong 
pigs. The small yard or pen is im- 
pairing the vitality of our swine. 

5. Grazers. They take to grass 
and forage as greedily as a cow and 
this tends to promote health and re- 
duce cost of feed. 

6. Size. They grow rapidly to a 
great weight—1,400 pounds being 
the record,—yet are ripe to Kill at 
any age. They mature fast. 

7. They are gentle, docile and 
peaceable. They are greedy for their 
feed, but do not fight. 

There are but two varieties of the 
bacon type, while the lard family is 
legion. 

The Large Yorkshire and Tam- 
worth comprise the bacon list. Both 
grow very large, are healthy and vig- 
orous, both produce large litters and 
care for them well. The marks of 
difference are the Yorkshire is white, 
has a shorter nose and wider body; 
the Tamworth is red, more active, 
has a long nose and legs. The Tam- 
worth grows heavier and its meat is 
the acme of quality. If the York- 
shire was not white and the Tam- 
worth could shorten its legs and 
nose, both would increase their pop- 
ularity. Yet these are slight objec- 
tions compared with their strong 
features. 

I will not criticise any of the well- 
known breeds, for each has a place 
and possesses strong points, but I am 
glad I consulted the views of Dr. 
Butler before purchasing, for I find 
the bacon hog fitted to my needs 
and urge all of the Progressive 
Farmer Family to provide abundant 
pasture before branching into the 
swine industry. With a succession 
of forage crops to supplement pas- 
ture and grain, hog raising is inter- 
esting and helps to lift the debts. 

IRA M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 


$80 for Three Litters of Pigs. 


Y HUSBAND thinks it quite 

strange that I being a woman 
should love The Progressive Farmer 
as I do. Each week I read it from 
beginning to end. No doubt, he 
would think it more strange if he 
knew I was writing you a letter, and 
most strange if he knew that letter 
was about his pigs. 

He is very proud of them and so 
am lI. Last night as we counted what 
he had made on one three-quarter O. 
I. C. sow two years old, I wondered 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











ATTENTION! 
Farmers and Stock Raisers 


requested to exhibit Horses 
Youattle, Sheep and Swine, at the 
Great N. C. State Fair. 
ble, 65x150 ft. Cattle Barn, 55x150 
pon and Swine Building with concrete 
floor, 48x150 ft. All new and built according 
to most improved and modern plans. Premi- 
ums on Agricultural Products and live stock 
amount to $5750. City water. Plenty of bed- 
ding. No entry fee. 
Write for Premium List. 
JOS. E. POGUE, Sec’y. 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 20-25th, 1913. 
N. B.—60,000 people will see what you have 
to show. 








BERKSHIRES. 


SARA AAA RA rrrrnrm 


“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


Berkshire or PIGS 


Tamworth 


Sold on 
Installment Pian 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
































SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the In ernational Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


’ Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


{ Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. | 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 
Shipping Point, Motley, Va. sal 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been suppl ed from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
cesoa and Porto Rico. eens for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Bargains in Berkshires 


We are offering all our Berkshires on 
the Bargain Counter. 
Fifty Head—Boars and Gilts from two 
months to two years old. 
Write for prices and pedigrees. 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





























“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” | 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


| 
| 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 





Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 











Lad of Loulsa 29047 


KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 

By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the pcint 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 


Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
times. 


Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














I have them. The qual- 
ity is right; the price is 
them to satisfy you. rite me 
about them. They are profit- 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


right; and I guarant 
and let me tell yo 
makers. 





HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


D. L. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
MULEFOOTS. 
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The Virginia Herd Muletoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in hogs, 
buy the best. 
The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have 
greater vitality—mature earlier and cost less 
to raise. - F 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock registewed. 
Pairs no akin. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FAR 

Cluster Springs, Halifsx County, 


POLAND CHINAS. 


PRAAPRRADRALIIODAA 


M, 
Virginia. 
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100 MAMMOTH BLACK 
and 
60 POLAND CHINA PIGS 


8 to 12 weeks old 
$10.00 Each, $15.00 Per Pair 


Wallburg, N. C. 

Dear Sirs: I have killed the Mammoth 
Black Pig I bought of you and he dress- 
ed net 978 pounds. J. L. GUYER. 


Bradstreet. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Our Reference: 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. ai 








Pork Machines ofa National Reputation. 
You win, if your last word is from 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
S cranas J. P. Vissering, Box 00, Alton, Ill, 
TAMWORTHS. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


T AMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 

PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
Sa Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 

nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS. 
| Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 


quality. Low price. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTV 





Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. High | 





W STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr, R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Tamworth Shoats 


Extra fine litter furrowed May 19th. 
Boars and sows. Ready for delivery 
after Western Carolina Fair, Octo- 
ber 10th. 

THE MANOR FARM 


Asheville, - - North Carolina. 
















The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Wisnerat lowa. Mich, 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prosvects for sale. 
W. WARREN MORTON, 


SHEEP. 


Russellville, Ky. 
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McLAUGHLIN’S PURE BRED STOCK. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Allimported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
vigorous constitution. Prices reasonable. 
Write A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, 
West Virginia. 











HOLSTEINS. 


PALL SPSL 





Bred 
for Butter 


The get af Sayda’s Heir, 3d, 74817, 
show a thrift and finish which mark 
them as well-bred in every semse of 
the term. They are markedly similar 
in color and conformation. They are 
notably rugged and hardy as calves, 
and as they grow to maturity every 
one develops a vigorous constitution 
and splendid dairy type. All his 
Gaughters carry excellent udders and 
large, well-placed teats. 


Their consistent breeding is re- 
flected in their dairy ability. The 
Sayda family in the Meridale 
Herd now includes twenty Reg- 
ister-of-Merit cows, their aver- 
age record being 8,115 ps. milk, 
testing 5,635%, and making 557 
tbs. butter, at an average age of 
6 years 5 months. 


A full sister-in-blood to Sayda’s Heir, 
3d, is just finishing a year of authen- 
ticated work at almost twelve years 
of age, and will exceed 11,000 Ibs. 
milk and 800 Ibs. butter. She has 
averaged over 7,000 tbs. milk, 540 
Ibs. butter annually for ten years, 
With these family records to back his 
judgment, the purchaser of a Sayda 
bull cannot well go wrong in his ex- 
pectation of greater production and 
better finish in his herd. It is with 
much satisfaction that wa 
offer several sons of Sayda’s 
Heir, 3d, nearly ready for 
service, confident that their 
buyers will find them un- 
usually profitable sires. We 
are banking on this blood. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wisconsin Farmer notes that fewer 
and fewer of the Wisconsin farmers are con- 
tent to milk and care for cows that are able 
to produce only about 150 pounds of butter. 
During two weeks last spring 145 Wisconsin 
dairymen purchased registered pure-bred 
Holstein sires in order to improve their 
herds. 

Everywherethe more progressivedairymen 
are alive tothe necessity of using bred-for 
production sires in order to bring up the but- 
ter-fat yield of their cows to a profitable 
figure. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 


Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 

















HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fafrfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords  "e3thsr1in the Sout. 


Booking orders now. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 











GILTNER BROS., “rninence, Ky 


—mrna 


Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred im the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


JERSEYS. 


AKWO0OD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
BULL 


Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year. 

If you can’t come and see him, send and 
get his picture. 
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Buy Jerseys 


Dollar for dollar invested, the Jersey 

will earn back the amount paid 
for her quicker than other 
breeds her product 
brings a higher price per quart 
For the home 





or per pound. 
she is unsurpassed, and her 





low cost of keep makes her 
most desirable. Write now for Jersey 


facts. No charge. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 





PERCHERONS. 
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Kentucky Jack and Percheron Farm 
(successors to the Cook Farms and the 
Cioverdale Jack and Percheron Farm) 

We have the best herd of big bone Kentucky Mam- 

moth jacks in the country and a splendid lot of Per- 

cheron stallions and mares. Also a few nice sad- 

dlers and drivers. We will make special prices to 

those who buy this fall. Catalog ready Nov. 1st. 
Write or visit our farms. 


J. F. COOK and H. T. BROWN, Proprietors, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 











Cloverdale Jack and 
ercheron Farm. 
40 registered and high- 
| Sly Percheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
jacks. Special prices will 
e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN & 

CO., Lexington, Ky. 




















PONIES. 


SPSS ISISA 


SADDLERS AND 


PADD 








SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and io nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm, 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 











to attend the 





American Royal 
Live Stock Show 


Kansas City 
OCTOBER 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








A STATIONARY POULTRY HOUSE. 


Full Directions for Building and Bill of Materials—Advantages 
of Having the Poultry House Off the Ground. 


By Prof. Daniels Scoates, Mississippi A. & M. College 


HE accompanying plans give de- 
tails for building a poultry house 

for 50 fowls. The principal feature 
Cerrar Toasts 

4 gt + S*@* 


The floor plan shows the position 
of studs, roosts, and dropping board. 
The view of the east, north and south 
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Floor Plan. 


of this house is that it stands two 
feet off the ground. 





sides show how the finished building 


The reason for will look for each of these sides. The 
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south Side. 


this is to provide shade for the birds 
during the hot days in the summer, 


south side is open, being covered by 
a one-inch wire netting only. This 
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East Side—West Side Same 


and by having the floor off the 
ground, there is no place for rats, 
mice, etc.,-to harbor, hence this tends 
to lessen danger from them. 


Except No Small Opening. 


idea of an open-air house is in keep- 
ing with the best principle of poultry 
husbandry. On the east, west and 
north side will be noticed solid doors. 


These doors are used in the summer 
to open in order to give a cool house 
during the night. In winter time, 
they can be closed and thus make a 
tight house. 

The view through the center shows 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


deed to know, just how many farm- 
ers of the South neglect this all-im- 
portant work. 

I will tell you the type of ‘house 
that we use here on “Mountain View 
Farm.’”’ We build it large enough to 
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Sottd Door 
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North 


the framing of the house in detail; 
dimensions of rafters, studs, posts, 
joists and braces are all given. 

The estimated cost is $35. Of 
course, this will vary with the cost of 
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Side. 

house 100 layers. It is of the open- 
front, shed-roof type, and should be 
32 feet long and 12 feet wide, six 
feet high behind and eight feet in 
front. Make both ends _ perfectly 
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- View Through Center to Show Framing. 


labor and materials. 
of material: 


Below is a bill 


Bill of Material for Poultry House. 


6x6x12——Sills 
2x4x12—Joists 
2x4x10 

2x4x16 ; Studs 
2x4x12—Plates 
2x4x14—Rafters 
2x4x12—-Roosts 


4 pieces 
5 pieces 
3 pieces 
4 pieces 
4 pieces 
8 pieces 
8 pieces 
3 pieces 2x3x 8 

12 pieces 1x4x12 

(Flooring) 

4 pieces 2x4x12 
3 pieces 2x4x10' Door and win- 
1 piece 2x4x14] dow openings 

28 pieces 1x6x14—Sheeting 

24 pieces 1x6x12——Flooring 

24 pieces 1x6x10 | 

(Flooring) \ Siding 

24 pieces 1x6x14 | 
6 pieces 1x4x14 

10 pieces 1x4x12$ S4S Trimming 
4 pieces 1x4x10 | 
4 Pr. Hinges 

100 Sq. ft. 1-inch wire netting 

Nails. 

Shingles, 1,700. 

Brick, 175. 


Dropping board 


The Poultry House. 


OW that winter is coming on I 

wish to ask each and every read- 
er of The Progressive Farmer to 
stop and ask himself the question, 
“Will my hens be comfortably hous- 
ed during the coming winter? 

This is a question of vital impor- 
tance to every one who wishes to 
realize the greatest possible profit 
from his birds. It is surprising in- 


tight, also the back. Plank down 
three feet from the top in front and 
have the other five feet open, then 
you may put poultry netting over the 
opening to keep the hens inside. Now 
build your roost at the back, and put 
dropping-boards under them to catch 
the droppings. Now cover the floor 
with about ten inches of straw, and 
seatter the grain in this for your 
hens to scratch for. We keep them 
housed except warm sunny evenings 
and we always get eggs. 

If you have but 50 hens, you can 
build it only half as large. 

D. R. McBRAYER. 





Breeding for Small Eggs. 


N YOUR flock of laying chickens or 

ducks you allow them a certain 
amount of feed daily. You get in 
return eggs, a certain daily average, 
some large some small. Now, is it 
not reasonable that the large eggs 
cost you more per dozen to produce 
than the smaller ones, for the reason 
of the stored-up returns in them? Yet 
you ask the same price for them, 
whether large or small. I have no- 
ticed repeatedly that the hen or duck 
that lays a medium-sized egg, lays 
more in a month than the one that 
lays a large egg. 

I breed for eggs only and keep in 
mind at all time prolificacy, and this 
usually centers on a medium-sized 
female and a small egg. 

A. J. DANTERIVE. 

Breaux Bridge, La. 





A good farm is the land on which a good 
farmer lives.—Younth’s Companion. 





Saturday, September 1913.) 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








NOTES ON PECAN GROWING. 





Extracts From Paper Read by Mr. 
State Farmers’ Institute at 


‘NY well-drained soil is suitable 
A for pecans. <A tree will not 
grow off as fast, on the rich, 
heavy soils perhaps as on the light 
sandy soils and may be longer com- 
ing into bearing, but on heavy clay 
soils and the rich black lands and the 
alluvial soils, they will flourish and 
bear immense crops after they have 
reached the proper age, and even on 
lands where the water will overflow 
and stand up around the trunk for a 
considerable time are to be found 
some of the finest trees. On the 
lighter sandy soils the roots will pen- 
etrate deeper and broader more rap- 
idly, consequently we get a tap-root 
more rapidly and some of the most 
magnificent specimens [ have ever 
seen, and trees that bore heavy crops 
of nuts, were grown on what seemed 
to be poor sandy land. 

I am very much in favor of sub- 
soiling with dynamite, it opens up the 
ground, and if there are any water 
pockets, it will break them up and 
give free range for the roots to grow. 
Pecan roots will not grow through 
water or ee 


If you want to do a first-class job 
of setting pecan trees, dig a hole, say 
two and one-half feet square and 
three feet deep; haul in from the 
fence corners or any other place 
where you can get it, leaf mold; and 
put enough of this leaf mold at each 
hole to about half fill it; and while 
you are setting the tree use the leaf 
mold and the top soil near the Lole 
for the tree, about half and half and 
work this inall around andamong the 
roots, packing it hard and tight. You 
can use a small pole to tamp in the 
dirt, and remember you can hardly 
pack the soil as tight as it was be- 
fore you dynamited; be careful not to 
strike or bruise the roots while pack- 
ing in the dirt. Before you set the 
tree in the hole, take a sharp knife 
and trim off afl bruised or broken 
parts from the roots. This is best 
done by an upward cut. Be careful 
and not set the tree too deep; they 
should be set about as deep as they 
stood in the nursery row,—it is easy 
enough to see-how deep they were. 

If this is rich bottom or alluvial 
soil, I would not put more than ten 
or 12 trees per acre;’and if the soil 
is light and sandy, 16 
would never put more than 20 trees 
per acre,—this will put them only 45 
feet apart. 

After you have set the trees mulch 
them with leaves or straw or any 
coarse manure from the barn. Do 
not put manure or fertilizer in the 
hole when setting the tree, put it on 
top of the ground and the rains will 
dissolve it and cause it to go down 
among the roots. 

I prefer a young tree, one that is 
two and one-half to four feet high, 
a year old graft, or one that is short 
and stocky and has a big long root 
with plenty of lateral roots. This 
kind of a tree, dug right and set out 
right, and then properly cared for 
will make a tree quicker than an old 
hide-bound one. A tree that is a 
runt in the nursery will be a runt in 
the orchard. 

I think the 


Tie) 


“Sehley,”’ “Stuart,” 
Success,” ‘‘Van Deman,’’ ‘‘Delmas,”’ 
and “‘Frotscher”’ are among the best 
and I believe all these varieties will 
succeed in Alabama 

Tt is as necessary to cultivate a pe- 
can orchard as it is to cultivate any 
other crop, and the more you culti- 
vate and fertilize the sooner your or- 
chard will come into bearing and the 
more nuts you will get. Almost any 
of the regular field crops are good 
nurse crops for a pecan orchard: 
corn, cotton and the small grains are 
allright. A space of two to four feet 
on each side of the trees should be 


to 20, and I. 


Alex McRea at the Alabama 
Auburn This Year. 


left for the trees. This place should 
be cultivated and can be planted in 
soy beans, or any kind of bunch peas. 
Peanuts are good if not planted too 
near the trees; if they are, and hogs 
are turned in, they might injure the 
trees in a newly set orchard. 

In- cultivating, be careful, be very 
careful, not to let the trace or single- 
tree or the Negro skin the tree. 

Almost any good fertilizer 
make a pecan tree grow; well rotted 
stable manure is fine, and any com- 
mercial fertilizer that is good for corn 
and cotton will do, but don’t think 
the fertilizer you use on your crops is 
sufficient. Give the pecan trees their 
share. Put it on top of the ground 
and work it in with the hoe or the 
harrow, using care all the time not 
to injure the trees. After the trees 
are bearing a liberal application. of 
phosphate and potash should be used. 
Keep a cover crop on during the fall 
and winter, it — improve your land. 


* ¢ 


will 


During the his years of growth lit- 
tle seems to be necessary except to 
cut 


symmetrical and well-rounded heads. 


All dead or injured branches should | 
off and all wounds properly | 


be cut 
treated by covering them with paint 
of some kind. 


Where trees are planted on lands | 


that are subject to overflow, it, no 
doubt, is best to have the trees head- 
ed high as low branches might be 
subject to injury. In all lines of fruit 
growing the tendency is for low-head- 
ed trees and it is certain that this 
kind of tree has its advantages. One 
of the principal objections to the 
high-headed tree is the unshaded 
trunk, which in a time of protracted 
drouth would be subject to sun scald. 

An argument in favor of the high- 
headed tree is that you can grow 
more and better crops. You can 
grow all the crops you ought to grow 
in a pecan orchard with the trees 
headed low, and if they are low you 
can gather the crops easier and the 
ground is shaded and kept cooler by 
the low-headed-trees. I think ordin- 
arily the heads should begin four to 
six feet from the ground. 

* * * 


The fungus diseases which attack 
the pecans are being investigated; up 
to this time they have not been num- 
erous or troublesome except in a few 
instances. Pecan leaf blight and pe- 
can scab seem to be the most trouble- 
some. Personally I do not know much 
about either of these diseases. They 
seem to be propagated and dissemin- 
ated by spores. The leaf blight us- 
ually appears on young pecan seed- 
lings and sometimes on young bud- 
ded or grafted stock. It can be con- 
trolled by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, or with lime-sulfur solu- 
tion. All fungus troubles can be con- 
trolled by either of the above solu- 
tions. Pecan scab will attack the 
immature nuts, leaves and twigs; it 
is first seen in small black specks un- 
der a strong lens. These appear 
slightly elevated and are of velvety 
appearance. These specks gradually 
enlarge until the nut’s surface is cov- 
ered with them. As the season ad- 
vances the diseased nuts become 
hard, the nut cracks open and fails 
to fill and usually drops prematurely. 
Sometimes the whole crop is affected 
and at other times only a part of the 
crop. 
carried from one season 
on twigs or the immature nuts. So 
far, more seedling trees seem to be 
affected than the grafted or budded 
ones: some varieties seem to be en- 
tirely immune. If the trees are not 
too targe they may be sprayed and 
the disease stopped, but the best 
method is to top-work them with 
some scab-resisting sort. 


to 
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NEVA-MYSS—Earliest of all Peaches 


Fetches big prices by ripening in May— 
long before any other kind begins to turn 


Large, deep, red, delicious. 


Fruits freely at 2, 


heavily at 3 years old. 


Never 


Corners the 
t's wes 


Misses a Crop—Fruited Nine Years 


The Neva-Myss is a carefully bred cross between early 
ripener and late and persistent bloomer. 
always escapes frost to insure a good crop and its marvel- 


Enough blooms 


5 v ous vigor, which enables it to fruit so young, makes it 
‘ eS thrive everywhere—even where others fail entirely. 


Bank reference and absotute guarantee with every shipment 
Six Vigorous Trees Delivered FREE for $252 


Aliso immense stock of all kinds of Straw- 
berry Plants, Fruit Trees, Evergreen 
Hedge Pfants, Grape Vines, Rose Bushes, etc. 


A chain of farms—a baker's dozen—extending through the most varied soil region on the 
planet'and 30 years’ experience enables us to grow everything in its natural soil, resulting in a 


perfect ripening of wood and 
hedges, heavy blooming roses the first year. 


that fruit one to 


two years earlier than the common run and perfect 


ituated midway the country and at about an average altitude our trees and plants 


thrive everywhere. 


We sell direct saving you agent’s profits, often over half. 


Catalog Free. 


100 Page Fruit Manual FREE to buyers. 


Continental Plant Company, 


502 Re Rs Sta, Kittrell, N. Gz 


Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World. One of the Largest Mail Order Nurseries in America. 





AT LOUISIANA,MO. 


SINCE 1816 


Plant this Fall Sure 


STARK TREES 


Don’t let this season go 
orchard. 


Stark Delicious 





back here and there a few small | 
branches that the trees may develop | 





It is supposed the spores are, 
another 


—the apple masterpiece—exquisite flavor 
—makes /op record profits tor growers. 
Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit™large, brilliant, 
waxy red--a wonderful keeper. Free book 

tells all about it. 


Siark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo, 


Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall plarfiing. 
Fall is the best time to plant. x 
start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand summer droughts. 


by without getting Stark Trees in your 


The tree establishes itself. and is ready to 


Write for the FREE 
Stark Orchard and Spray Book 


—best orchard guide, from buying trees to 
marketing crops. Most modern practical 
spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 
Send name today on -postal. Ask for tree 
prices for Fall planting. 











Buy Your Fruit Trees 
From Bereckmans’ Book 


Send today for this hand- 
somely illustrated new Tree 
Book, It will help you select 
the best varieties of Fruit 
Trees, Small Fruits, Shade 
Trees, Shrubsand Roses. Our 
long growing season makes 
our trees and plants develop 
into sturdy specimens, the 
soil gives a good root system, 
and the trees will thrive in the 
North or in the South. Your 
name on a postal will bring 
the book—but we would like to have you tell 
us what planting you expect to do. 


P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc., Box 1070 E, Augusta, Ga. 























Plant more than one kind or varie- 
ty in your commercial orchards. It 
may be necessary for one variety to 
pollinate the other in order to se- 
cure a crop of nuts. Two kinds of 
flowers are born on the pecan, stami- 
nate and pistillate. The pollen must 
be transferred from one to the other 
in order that pollination may take 
place. 

If the trunks are straight and 
smooth from the top of the tree to 
the end of the tap-root, and the bark 
of a uniform color, the tree has not 
been budded or grafted. If a young 
tree has been budded, it will not be 
perfectly straight but will have a 
crook where the bud was put in. 
There is a difference in the color of a 
bud and that of the stock on which it 
has been budded. It is hard to de- 
seribe this difference in color but it 
can be learned by experience and ob- 
servation. 

If the tree has been grafted below 
the ground, it will be nearly, or quite 
straight but the same difference in 
color will be seen. If the tree has 
been cleft grafted, the union scar will 
be long, slim and V-shaped, and if 
whip grafted, it will be in shape of 
the letter N. 

It is harder to tell a bogus budded 
tree than a graft. A scar similar in 
appearance to a bud is made on the 
tree just around where an eye will 
start, 
scar and it will have a very striking 
appearance to a genuine bud but by 


being careful you will notice that the | r 
bark has the same color and appear- | 


are in 
few 


If you 
sacrifice a 
open. 


ance all the 
doubt, 
trees by 
bud is not genuine, 
sues of wood will be continuous, but 
if the bud is genuine, the tissues and 
pith will not be continuous. 


way up. 
you had better 
sawing them 


then the tree cut off above this | 


If the, & 
the pith and tis- | 





Plant Lindley’s Trees NOW 
and Save a Year’s Time 


Trees planted in the fall will start into 
growth the first warm days in spring. Send 
for our new Catalog which tells about the 
right fruit and ornamental trees for the 
South. Make up your order and we will ship 
at the proper time. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 106. Pomona, N. C. 
VW va 
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THE MOST MONEY and 
THE EASIEST MONEY 


is made growing 


SCUPPERNONG 
GRAPES 


A SURE CROP FOR A SURE MARKET. 


We have this year the largest and finest 
stock of young 


SCUPPERNONG VINES 


ever grown. Booklet on Scuppernong 
growing sent on request. 


SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, ear Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
= Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. for fol- 


er. It’s free. 

a eExhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., 3! and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds comet 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


One Hundred White Leghorn Hens 


for sale at a bargain. 
Good breeders. 


P. M. PEARSON, 
vom 





Sen 





Write quick. 
Charlotte, N. C. 








WHITE LECGHORN CHICKENS. 
Early Pullets and Hens $1.00 each. Roosters $2.00 
each. All well bred, healthy stock. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


a 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks, Catalog free. 


OLLEY P. 
Route 4, “O harlotte, N. ©. 

















GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 


BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bargains in breeding stock. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 








Southlands Champion white dbase Rocks 
| Albashire Bo rtlett, Tenn. 
| The best is nae too good. 





| Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Buy Your Clothes 
at the Mills 








BIG MONEY 


We take the goods 
directly off the 
looms—cut to your 
measure according 

to latest New York 
style patterns, 
hand- tailor them 
here in our own 
shops, and guaran- 

tee fit, material, 
workmanship, or - 
your money back. a 


Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats $10 to $22 


the kind for which you'd pay $18 to $30 
anywhere else. You save two dealers’ 
profits and we deliver free anywhere. 
Send postcard today for our new free 
style book with samples attached, rules 
for measurement, etc. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CoO. 
205 Main Street, Somerville. N. J: 


nn 























Get It From) 
<5~ the 


» 


Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 

earth steel wite. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


=| 12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.55 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


REREAD BEE IT So PE REL RIE RT = 





STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY OIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence, ... . 14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence, .. .21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .224ec, 
& 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
pers styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 









































contains fence information you sbould have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 








- een a 
Direct From Factory— We Pay Freight 
Brown Lawn Fence and Gate cost less than wood, 
an more ornamental. Don't buy any unti) 
vou first see our complete line and dollar-saving pric 
NCE & WIRE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WICTOR PEA HULLER. 


— : Light, 








easily operated, 


just - right; 

separator. 

need. Write today for booklet. 
Address Department No. 24. 


Victor Pea Huller Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

QCLARK) disk harrows and plows, Write us for 

free book,** The Soil and Intensive Tillage. 
The Outaway Harrow Company 

997 Main Street Higganum, Ooun. 





10 Days Free Trial 


Send your name and address with 10 cents for postage, 
and we will send you this high-grade hollow ground 
razor on 10 days free trial. Shave with it as often as you 
please, then if you wish to keep it, send us $1.50 for our 
fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
2, Greensboro, N. C. 


Jayior eWay WE 


* Ba jsimece 





FITS ALLIN 


Learn why oursis better. Write today. 
MALLARY & TAYLOR IRON WORKS, Gox 18. Macon,Ga. 
Mfgrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Machines, Cut-off 
Saws, Ete. 
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Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Contributing Editors : 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Unicn. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E lve C N 





i Farmers’ Union. 





October and November Farmers’ 
Union Topics. 


HE ‘Program Committee of the 

National Farmers’ Union has se- 
‘ected the following topics for dis- 
cussion at the local Unions in Octo- 
ber and November: 

For October: 

Our Declaration of Purposes. 

‘“‘What is Our Local Doing to Car- 
ry Out Its Principles?” 

(1). In encouraging scientific farm- 
ing. 

(2). In encouraging business co- 
operation and better marketing. 

(3 In promoting brotherly 
among our members. 

Sor November: 

“Discouraging she 
Mortgage Business 

‘What Can We Do 
munity to Carry Out 
Great Principle of Our Union?’’ 

For the October meeting it will 
only be necessary to have the mem- 
bers study the Declaration of Pur- 
poses and have suitable speakers pre- 
pared to discuss the’ various phases 
suggested. 

For the November meeting an in- 
vestigation should be made as to the 
extent to which the credit and mort- 
gage businéss prevails in the neigh- 
borhood and the various plans for a 
better system of rural credit should 
be discussed. 7 

In this connection we think it well 
to reprint herewith the “‘Declaration 
of Purposes” of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union and we would suggest 
that it be read aloud at the next 
meeting of each local, and speakers 
then designated for the October and 
November programs herewith pre- 
sented: 


Declaration of Purposes. 


love 


Credit and 
in Our Com- 
This Second 


To secure equity, establish justice 
and apply the Golden Rule 

To discourage the credit and mort- 
gage system 

To assist our members in oduying 
and selling 

Te educate the farming classes in 
scientific farming 

Yo teach farmers the classification 
ot crops, domestic economy, and the 
process of marketing 

To systematize methods of produc- 
tion and distribution 

To eliminate gambling in farm 
products by boards of trade, cotton 
exchanges, and other speculators 

To bring farming up to the stand- 
ard of other industries and business 
enterprises. 

To secure and maintain profitable 
and uniform prices for cotton, live- 
stock and other products of the farm. 

To strive for harmony and good- 


| will among all mankind and brother- 


ly love among ourselves. 

To garner the tears of the distress- 
ed, the blood of the martyrs, the 
laugh of innnocent children, the 
sweat of honest labor, and the virtue 
of a happy home as the brightest 
jewels known, 





Time for Action Rather Than Taik. 


LL movements that have brought 

beneficent changes in economic 
conditions have had to first pass 
through the enthusiastic period be- 
fore reaching the constructive era. A 
movement cannot live long upon en- 
thusiasm alone. To me there is noth- 
ing quite so inspiring as to go into a 
county Union meeting and find the 
members discussing intelligently the 
details of constructive co-operation, 
pointing out the most important es- 
sentials to success as well as the pos- 
obstacles that will have to be 
surmounted. 

At the Onslow County meeting the 
other day several non-Union men had 
assembled with the expectation of 
hearing a public lecture, but the 





county officials informed them that 
the meeting had not been advertised 
as a public one and that there was too 
much important business to transact 
to allow any time for public discus- 
sions. They were engaged with plans 
to complete the organization of a co- 
operative share-holding company and 
they spent the day at work, with as 
much energy and determination 
had characterized their work 
fields the day before 

When our people learn well the 1m 
portance of putting as intelligent and 
well-directed efforjs behind the sell- 
ing and buying side of the business 
of farming as they do in production, 
a striking change in rural life condi- 
tions will begin to develop. Without 
concrete, tangible, constructive busi- 
ness co-operation there can be no 
such thing as an ideal rural commu- 
nity. The resolution presented by Sec- 
retary E. C. Faires and adopted by 
the North Carolina Executive Com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Union, em- 
phasizing the need of constructive 
work rather than enthusiastic public 
lectures, has met with almost univer- 
sal endorsement among the member- 
ship, if I am to judge from the ex- 
pressions that I hear G 


as 
in the 


To the Farmers of South Carolina. 


ETTERS and telegrams have been 

coming to me as the head of the 
Farmers’ Union requesting action 
about the extortionate prices of bag- 
ging and ties, and the low price of 
cottonseed coupled with what are 
thought to be discriminating regula- 
tions agreed on by the crushers’ as- 
sociation and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. I have tried to answer 
them all, but as my answers go to 
only the inquirers. I wish to say 
through the paper that I see but two 
things to do. As to bagging and ties: 
buy only enough to wrap the first 
green cotton, sell the same at cur- 
rent prices of 12% to 13 cents, and 
arrange to quit unti' such time as the 
bagging and ties can be bought at 
fair prices. Pick the mature cotton, 
dry and store in_the seed until you 
win the fight. Two fights to win in 
this, lower bagging and ties and high- 
er cotton——spend all the time you can 
saving hay and sowing winter cover 
crops for hay next year, to come 


° 


in last of March and first of April, or | 


two months before the oat crop 

As to cottonseed: Sell the seed 
that are in danger of heating as fast 
as ginned——store in dry places all the 
balance so as to have them absolutely 
sound, and wait until we see how 
much the market for the meal, oil 
and hulls will warrant the mills in 
paying. It looks to me like $40 will 
soon be a fair price for sound seed 
and the market may go higher. “‘Peo- 
ple must eat: they must be clothed.” 
Do not be in any hurry, brother farm- 
ers, to market yourcrops. Take time 
to put them in the most attractive 
shape. And while you, on one hand, 
refuse to glut the markets, on the 
other, remember that the “people 
must eat; they must be clothed.” And 
see to it that as far as you are con- 
cerned they have a sufficiency of your 
products to satisfy their needs, and at 
reasonable prices 

In all your planning take time to 
organize your local Unions and time 
to meet from week to week at the lo- 
cal schoolhouse to study and discuss 
these and kindred subjects that per- 
tain to your welfare and the prosper- 
ity of the country Such individual 
and neighborhood work is worth 
more than all the conventions that 
can be held. And it is by such work 
that the Farmers’ Union ean best aid 
you; and that my efforts and the ef- 
forts of the State and National Un- 
ions can be made effective in the bus- 
iness world. 

3ut some will 


say, ‘““We cannot 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


hold our seed or our cotton; we need 
money to pay our debts.’ I have 
heard this often before and expett to 
hear it again. Sometimes, as an ind1- 
vidual, you cannot borrow the money 
to withhold your crops. I know this 
to be a fact as well as anyone. Bu 
have you tried to organize? Have 
you tried to poo! your crops and have 
some good business man among you 
or a committte of your best men, 
make these arrangements for you™ 1 
know of instances where this has 
been done to the satisfaction of all 
concerned if you cannot or will not 
organize and stick together, there is 
not much use tor you to call on our 
state and National Unions, or the 
members of Congress to help you. 

The State and National officials of 
the Farmers’ Union are ready to give 
you all the help that you need toward 
organization, but we must insist that 
you, upon whom these burdens are 
falling, take steps to meet us half 
way. We are planning for the organ- 
ization of a rural credit system in 
South Carolina that will give our peo- 
ple everything that is best in the Old 
World systems adapted to our condi. 
tions. We are planning for a practi 
cal purchasing agency that will give 
to every member the benefits of buy- 
ing in quantities 

We are also planning for practical 
marketing of your produce, and a 
system of warehouses to handle your 
cottonseed We have much worked 
out along these lines—your attitude 
will determine whether we succeed or 
not. If you are interested send State 
Secretary, J. Whitner Reid, Columbia, 
S. C., a list of- vour neighbors who 
will join to organize a local Union 
He will then arrange to go or send 21 
organizer at the most convenient 
times to cover the most appointments 
with the least travel 

‘We have got the goods.” Will 
you let us deliver them? ‘‘A word to 
the wise is sufficient.” Bh. W. D 





Expensive Duplication of Service. 


TNDER an editorial discussion of 
“Community Interests,’’ the last 
issue of the Pacific Farmers’ Union, 
official organ of the Farmers’ Union 
in idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
presents the following illustration: 


“Now to illustrate community 
interests In the development 
of the West it frequently hap- 
pens that a settlement is made 
in advance of railroads, and 
towns are 25 to 30 miles apart 
Lana is broken up and the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil enables 
the farmers to produce all things 
necessary to promote the pros- 
perity of the community The 
first difficulty to be encountered 
is the distance to market entail- 
ing a loss of time in the hauling 
and the bringing back of sup- 
plies, but the undaunted home 
builders continue to prosper in 
spite of inconveniences they un- 
willingly endure. Some enter- 
prising blacksmith concludes to 
build up a shop at the cross- 
roads for the purpose of doing 
blacksmithing and in a _ short 
time is doing the work fov the 
entire neighborhood by making 
himself necessary to the cont 
munity. Now it would seem 
that so long as this smith is ren- 
dering a service necessary to the 
community and the community 
is indispensable to him, that we 
have approached community in- 
terest. At this time, as is usual- 
ly the case, we add a general 
merchandise store where these 
farmers can buy all or part of 
their supplies. As in the case 
of the smith, they render a ser- 
vice to the people of the com- 
munity for which the _ people 
willingly pay these dealers a 
portion of the proceeds of their 
labor. Let us add eight or ten 
stores and two or three black- 
smith shops. The support that 
went only to one shop must be 
divided among all these stores 
and shops. Now the question is, 
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are all of these necessary to the 
community, and if not, do they 
not become a burden instead of 
a blessing?” 


When you answer the above ques- 
tion correctly, you will get down to 
one of the fundamental causes of the 
increasing high cost of living. n- 
der the idea that the more stores and 
shops we have in a town, the greater 
will be the competition, and, there- 
fore, the lower will be the price for 
service rendered, we have congratu- 
lated ourselves upon the growth of 
our towns and cities and the multi- 
plicity of distributing agencies. Un- 
der the deceptive theory that unre- 
strained and unregulated competi- 
tion will automatically adjust things 
in the interest of economy, we are 
paying the penalty for that tremen- 
dous economic error every time we 
buy or sell under this sort of expen- 
sive competition. In practical effect, 
we pay for a duplication of service 
that amounts to a useless waste, run- 
ning up to several billion dollars an- 
nually. It will be a long time, per- 
haps, before our people can be edu- 
cated to understand that co-operation 
is a better economic principle than 
unregulated competition. J. Z. G. 





A Call to Service. 


N South Carolina there is a revival 

of interest in the Union. About 
the time of the annual meeting the 
reports were very discouraging to the 
officers in charge. But since then re- 
ports have come in from widely sep- 
arated districts that indicate a 
healthy sentiment. Our greatest 
trouble in the organization line is to 
secure the services of suitable men 
for deputy organizers. Working as 
the Union does, on very small dues 
and fees, those who take up the work 
of organization cannot hope to earn 
the pay that insurance agents or the 
organizers of some of the fraternal 
orders receive. Hence there must be 
a spirit of patriotism and a willing- 
ness to give some time to the work, 
with the only hope of reward in a 
consciousness of service well done. 

* *e * 


However public-spirited a man 
May be, there are few who can devote 
much time to the public service with- 
out compensation in cash. Therefore, 
we have to call upon, and urge upon, 
the public-spirited and patriotic men 
and women of the country to do 
the work in their own communities. 
It is just as well for them to under- 
stand that the Union, nor any other 
organization, will live, prosper and 
benefit their community without time 
and effort on their part. This being 
true, why not begin the good work 
without waiting for a deputy organi- 
zer? Why not at least have the com- 
munity good and ripe for the organ- 
ization, and let the visit of the 
organizer count everywhere he goes? 
Instead of this, in some instances I 
know of, has the organizer lost val- 
uable time while the farmers he has 
come to help go about their regular 
employment, even letting him sit for 
hours in a lonely schoolhouse by him- 
self. Why not all be together, at the 
appointed time, get through the work 
decently and in order, and send him 
on his way rejoicing to his next ap- 
pointment? 

* * * 

This is not the popular style of ap- 
pealing to the public. The popular 
style is to ‘““Whoop ’em up’—to de- 
Clare that the Farmers’ Union is 
Sweeping the country, and you had 
better get on the band wagon while 
it is passing your door. It is doing a 
tremendous work; but it is no band 
wagon procession. It is a quiet force 
that is educating men and women to 
See more clearly, to think more keen- 
ly, and to put into action more con- 
fidently the results of their studies. 
And it is a thousand times more effec- 
tive than “grandstand plays.” 

* * &* 

These remarks are intended for a 
cali to service of the thousands of 
men and women who truly want to 


help themselves and their fellowmen, 
but who are waiting for leaders. The 
quiet awakening that comes to me 
from so many quarters in South Car- 
Olina is the best sign of the times 
that I have seen in many a day. 

BE. W. D. 





A Useful Little Store. 


ANIER and Dixie locals are run- 
ing a small country — store 
through which the members buy at 
wholesale prices. The manager buys 
and keeps on hand such small arti- 
cles as come in larger packages than 
one member would want. Heavy 
groceries are in cases. Where one 
member wants a whole package, the 
manager gives an order to the mem- 
ber and lets him get it from the 
wholesale dealer. The member pays 
the manager and he in turn pays the 
wholesale dealer. 
The trade through this little sys- 
tem has amounted to about $1,700 
Since January 1. One member gives 


the use of $100 as a fund to buy the | 


necessary stock, the manager also 
gives the time necessary to handle 
the business. 

We buy our fertilizer through the 
Union, which will amount to several 
thousand dollars this year. Other 
locals of the county are doing some 
business along the buying line. 

B. F. PROCTOR. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Co-operation in Fertilizer Buying. 


OR several years a few of our 
members have co-operated in the 

purchase of nitrate of soda in the 
spring, and have saved for ourselves 
several dollars on the ton. But even 
in this matter many of the members 
held aloof and preferred to ‘“‘go it 
alone” paying the local dealers an 
advance of from $3.50 to $5 a ton, 
rather than ‘‘co-operate’”’ and secure 
it at the Farmers’ Union figures. 

The members of one of our local 
Unions, Smyrna, co-operated last 
spring in the purchase of acid phos- 
phate and everyone that entered into 
the plan was well pleased, for he 
saved several dollars by the transac- 
tion. 

J. B. O°NEALL HOLLOWAY. 
Newberry, S. C. 





Afraid of One Another. 


HE Farmers’ Union of Stanly 

County has no co-operative enter- 
prise. We have an enterprise known 
as “The Union Warehouse Co.” 
that is owned by Union men, that is 
an incorporated business for the 
purpose of handling all kinds of farm 
products. Our people made a little 
effort towards establishing a co-oper- 
ative business to be conducted upon 
the Rochdale plan, but it seems that 
they are so jealous that they will not 
co-operate in a large business. In 
some locals in this county they co- 
operate in buying their small sup- 
plies. But when it comes to a gen- 
eral business, there are so many that 
are afraid of a get-rich scheme for 
some individuals, that they will not 
take hold. 

C. E. DICK. 
Big Lick, N. C. 





These Farmers Saved Money on 
Fertilizer. 


HE farmers of this neighborhood 
met at the township house early 
in the spring of 1911 to talk over the 
matter of buying their fertilizer dir- 
ect from some importer or manufac- 
turer. Acid phosphate in the years 
before ranged from $15 to $17 per 
ton and other materials for home 
mixing were as high in proportion. 
The merchants were seen and they 


knowing that the trade would go | 


elsewhere, reduced their price to 
$12.50 for acid and kainit. So they 
bought from the merchants and have 
been doing so ever since, 
J.R. PEEL. 
Jamesville, N. C. 


results, 
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Rumely Baler, the Rumely Engine Gang P 


machines. 


(Incorporated) 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Little Rock, 
Charlotte, N. C. bac 


A tractor—to earn money—must be built to work right. 
plowing means deep plowing, if you want best results. 


The Rumely OilPull or GasPull Tractor 


hauling a Rumely Engine Gang Plow is a combination that gets 
It plows cotton land right—it gets down into the sub-soil 
and leaves the ground in the best condition. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


Power-Farming Machinery 


Houston, Texas. 
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Profitable Planiation Power 
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Cotton 


You can plow quickly, too—while the ground is in the proper con- 
And plow 24 hours a day if necessary. 

Rumely tractors are ready for all kinds of work—hauling lumber, 
road grading, operating gins, irrigating, pumping, baling, threshing. 
The machines we sell to work with these = amg & are equally high grade. The 


low, Adams Husker, Watts Husk Corn. 


Sheller, Advance Silage Cutter, and Rumely Feed Mill—each is a leader in its lime. 


Our dealers know these lines and will explain them to 
you. Call on your dealer and work out a combination 
of machines to earn money for you this fall. 


Write for Data-Books on any or all of the above 





A Full Line of 
Repairs 


Remember that each of 
our branches,carries a 
full line of repairs. No 
need of a moment’sde- 
lay waiting. We are 
able to replace any 
broken part and are al- 
ways at your service. 














Eehae equal to highest-priced rubb 


ing, if a defect occurs, the 
fectly good Roofing called a mill end. 


-3-Ply Rubber Roofing MOLL G20 Fa 


. Excellent low-cost,Roofing for barns, pack Sowseny dairies, corn cribs, sheds, etc. Gives 
er roofing 
oofing except in shorter Slgieeies to five pieces in roll. 


Exactly same as our regular Spotless 


Im making our Rubber Sa 


iece is cut out and destroyed, leaving a short length of pe 
Prices on mill ends are less than for full lomth Roof. 
ing. Put upin rolls containing enough to lay one hundred square feet = set for —_ 
Furnished with nails and cement. 
: factory. 1-Ply, 35 lbs., 7e; avy, 3 fa. Se, Spy, 
55 lbs., $1.20 per roll. 


Quick shipment from Rich- 


mond; little freight. Free Samples and Catalog. 





: ESPOTLESS (Cr ? 1% Shockoe Lane oa 











(ue? SOUTHS MAIL OR DEH IS 


Richmond, Va. 








The 5 Kowiy King” 


$74 :95 State Size 
‘al valuel_ The *“‘Kowboy King” is the real 


Wonderf: 
thing worn by real Cowboys tan, flopless brim, wind 
=< Crown oa. “ 53 inches; brim 8 or 312 inches. 
tate size wan’ ID) an; on recei 
ped a 95; ie; money, oe ew, yrefanded it not if Pee Wasdoss 
ry. 


U. S. Army Blankets 


PURE WOOL 

Size 72x 90 

Brand new, perfect Army Blankets; ‘warmest, most 
@orable; full five pounds; every ounce strictly pure wool— 
blood woor—color olive drab, or one ys striped 
borders. A ——— > parasin. teed to satisfy 
youor price—$5.45—ref enay twice this price. 


Hunting Knife and Scabbard 95c Prepaid 








Worth $4.00. 8 to10 in. blade, 5 fn. hardwood 
ame riveted, madeof Sheffield _, 
pered steel in the world, 
e atiet will hold indefini- 
epee were recen 
lish government, - 
ines the finest kin< of hunting knife 
or for trimming hedges, cutting ? 
corn or cane, or as @ butcher 
knife or cleaver. 
Price Prepaid 


. Pure Water 
for your 





Keep your wells clean, free 
from surface drainage, quicke 
sand, roots, vegetable matter, 
worms, etc., at low cost and for 
a lifetime without attention or 
repairs by lining them with 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
WELL CASINGS 


Rustproof. Cheaper than a masonty 
wall. Easily installed without incur- 
ting any danger by going down into 
well. Saves doctor bills, Absolutely 
sanitary. Prevents typhoid. 


T ANKS for watering stock and 

for storage of water, oils 
and grain, dipping tanks, etc., made 
of American Ingot Fyn are guaran- 


teed. Save money by writing today 
for our free catalog M 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga 
Greensboro, N. C. 


24 BULBS FOR 10c. 


and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and oat, and beautiful Catalogue— 


ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 
These 24 Bulbs, 8 each of 8 differend 
kinds, Fatips, Jonquils, G. Hyacin 
Iris, Freesins, &c., will make 
pot flowers x* winter or lovely 
spring flowers for the garden. Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nare 
cissus, Lilies, Hardy Pisa: ae Ered. rare winter 


blooming piante FREE T 
John Lowis Childs, Floral Park, N. ¥. 














of ft, to 
this ridiculously low price, $2.96. 
Send for “*Book of A 
hundreds of other wonderful 
and General Merchandise, 


Goods 
Gal Hirsch & Sons U. S. Dept. 140 


** describing 
in oo 


St. Louis, Be, 





Pedigreed Grains for Sale 


Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, $4.00 per Bushel, 
A ———— yielder of forage and grain. A splendid 
~~ cro} 

reed ‘Red Oats, $1,25, $1.50 and $2.00 per bushel. 
pA edigreed Seed makes big crops of high Oe ity and 
uniform appearance. e offer nothing that has not 
made a superior record in our test plots for at least 
three years. Write for descriptive circulars and valu- 
able information as to seeding. 


PEDIGREED SEED FARM, Hartsville, S. C. 
DAVID R. COKER, Manager. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents @ word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents & word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word, Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
earry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


(20) ¢ 














FARM MACHINERY. 
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One International Hay Baler—On wheels. 

Brand new. Price, $100. E. H. Woodall, 
Cumberland, N. C. 


One International Side Delivery Hay Rake, 
Fork type. Does the work. Used one sea- 
son. $37.50. J. E. Miller, Dalton, N. C. 


For Sale—One or more Rumely Oilpull 
tractors. Type F., Nearly new. Used only 
about 90 days. Inquire of Frederick T. 
Gates & Son, Hoffman, N. C. 


For Sale#One Lilliston peanut picker, 
nearly new, with 1913 improvements, $150. 
One 1. H. C. hay baler, $75. One I. H.C, 
corn shredder, with fan and bagger; will 
shell 35 bushels per hour. E, L. Deans, 
Gatesville, N. C. 


HELP WANTED, 
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Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


We will have a dispersion sale of a herd 
of 50 to 75 Angus cows and caives during 
the month of October. The head of this 
herd was the Angus Bull, Alfred the Great. 
The calves are not surpassed by any in 
America. Virginia-Carolina Cattle Associa- 
tion, Spray, N. C, 


GUERNSEYS. 


Guernsey Bull Calves and Yearlings—Fan- 
cy breeding, Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, 8. C. 











For Sale—Registered Guernsey bull, and 
high-grade heifers. J. J, McDaniel, Corn- 
well, S. C. 








HEREFORDS. 


Wanted to Buy—Hither Holstein or Jersey 
milk cow. Must be fresh, gentle and heavy 
milker. R. L. Bennett, Clio, S. C. 


For Sale—Registered Hereford bull, three 
years old, A splendid individual, with 
strong back and good quarters. Is vigorous 
with right quality, and finish. His breeding 
will please you. Have also several register- 
ed Hereford heifers, same stock. Write for 
particulars. Watt Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS. 


For Sale—One registered Holstein bull, 4 
years old, 1,500 pounds. Must be sold on 
account administrator’s sale. For particulars, 
write J. A. Dove, Cornelius, N. C. 


Holsteins—Holsteins hold the World’s rec- 
ord for both milk and butter; and the larg- 
est oxen. Bull and heifer calves, open and 
bred heifers for sale. D. S. Jones, Newport- 
news, Va. 




















JERSEYS. 


For Sale—Two especially well-bred, pure 
Jersey bull calves. Moderate price, for fine 
stock, Will trade for good heifers, any 
breed. S. R. Church, Madison Heights, Va. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs. 
Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 


STOCK 























Wanted—A few one and two-horse farm- 
ers. Will share or rent for 1914. Address 
Box 228, Bennettsville, S. C, 





Sleek Black Mare—Long in “minister's 
family. Women and children can drive. 
Saddle gaits. J. E. Miller, Dalton, N. C, 





Agents make $5 per day easily with our 
map and newspaper proposition. $3 value 
for $1. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 











For Sale—Two good horses, coming “four 
years, Or will exchange for good beef cat- 
tle. Lee S. Smith, Guilford College, N. C. 





~~ Wantec —Man with family to take charge 
of small poultry, dairy and truck farm, Ap- 
ply D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu, S. C. 





Tenant Wanted—For 60 acres good land. 
Must be sober, honest, industrious, and have 
help of his own. Come or write. E. L. 
MeNeill, Vass, N. C. 








We wish to enlist more agents on com- 
mission plan. Men of good standing and 
influence only-need apply. The Nitra-Germ 
Company, Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete instruc- 
tions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Company, 
Box L-23, Danville, Va. 


Wanted at Once—A competent dairyman, 
one who is sober, knows his business, and 
will take an interest in his work. Give ref- 
erences and state salary expected. Occo- 
neechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
PRR ADA RRR Rn nnn renner 
Sober and experienced man wishes to su- 
perintend @ cotton or grain farm. C. B. C., 
Pineville, N. C., Route 15, 


A-1 Farm Overseer—Desires position. Age 
26; married, educated, experienced, up-to- 
date. Best of references, For further infor- 
mation, address, J. R. Meredith, Jenkins- 
burg, Ga. 

















LIVESTOCK, 
BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Fancy-Bred Berkshires—For sale or ex- 
ehange for oats and rye. Wyldwood Farm, 
Cornwell, S. C. 

Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 


Four Fancy Berkshire Boars—Grandsons 
of the $4,000 Star Value, and as good as 
grow, $40 each, Two extra fine-bred gilts, 
one, $40; other, $50. Four open gilts, good 
enough to show, and bred right, $35 each, 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—10 weeks old, 
out of 400-pound daughters of Masterpiece, 
sired by our great herd boars, Lord Premier 
3rd, and Rival’s Champion Baron. , Splendid 
individuals. Special price for quick sale. 
Shipped on approval, W. OD. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS, 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—For prices, etc., write 
W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. Cc. 


- “Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Six weeks 
old, $5. G. S. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 
~ Registered Duroc Pigs—That are bar- 
gains and beauties, Weight 75 to 100 pounds. 
For $10. M. P. Butler, Byromville, Ga. 

MULEFOOT. 



































For Sale—Pure-bred Mule-Foot pigs. J. 
H. Haskell, Yemassee, S. C. 





‘POLAND CHIN 
Poland China Pigs—Three months old. $10. 
Pedigree furnished, Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, Va. 
YORKSHIRES. 
On account of other business, I offer my 
English Yorkshire breeders and pigs at a 
sacrifice. A bargain if interested. Howard 
Watson, Wilson, N. C. 
° SHEEP. 

















Check $20 gets four-year “Ramboullette 
ram. N. B. Musgrave, Smoky Valley, Ky. 


DOGS. — 
Collie 





Pedigreed Scotch 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 

For Sale—Five beautiful Pointer pups, A. 
Vermont, Smithfield, N. ¢. 


Pups. “. 











Fox, Deer, Cat Hounds; Pointers and Set- 
ters—Tist free, J. D. Stodghill, Shelbyville, 
Kentucky. 





For Sale—A peart, honest pair mules. 
Weight about 1,800 pounds. Ages 6 and 8 
years old. Matches, color and gait. Worth 
$500; will sell quick, $450. Will guarantee. 
F. W. Graves, Mebane, N. C. 


Black Percheron mare, 11 years old, and 
light-bay Coach horse, 10 years old. Com- 
bined weight, about thirty-five (@,500) hun- 
dred; thoroughly kind; single or double, 
plough or carriage; warranted; $600. F. Cc. 
Smith, Chase City, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


~ ‘Wanted for Porkers—50 head shoats, me- 
dium order. , J. L. Sykes, Boykins, Va, 


For Sale—Pure-bred, young Angus bulls; 
Poland China and Duroc pigs; Hampshire- 
down buck and ewe lambs. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn, 


Registered Clydesdaie Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


“For Sale or beef-bred 

















For Sale or Exchange—For 
heifers, two Percheron mares and one filly. 
Color, gray; nice size, and as good workers 
as ever looked through @ collar. For any 
further particulars, write me. No trouble 
to answer letters, C. J. Jackson, Horatio, 
South Carolina, 





Our September delivery of pigs is now 
ready. We have 150 Berkshire, Poland China, 
and Tamworth ready for delivery at $5 each. 
These are the pigs to make porkers in Jan- 
uary. Crimson clover, peas and rye—what 
every farmer should have now—is the thing 
for these pigs, and he should have the pigs. 
Virginia-Carolina Cattle Association, Spray, 
North Car6lina, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


PRR Rr 
Anconas—$1 to $1.25 each. Mrs. Chester 
Deal, China Grove, N. C s 








For Sale—White Orpington roosters. $2. 
Tom Bird, Horse Shoe, N. C. 


““Trap-nested Barred Rock cockerels 
pullets, 75c to $2.00 each, W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 


Pure White Indian Runner Ducks—One 
dollar apiece. Satisfaction guaranteed. Zz 
J. Hill, Concord, N. C. 


“Barred Rock cockerels, $1.50; spring- 
hatched pullets, year-old hens, $1. J. 
Hill, Kernersville, N. C. 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons and Cornish 
Indian Games, Old and young stock. A. 
Perkins, South Hill, Va. 














Pure-Bred Homer Pigeons—50 cents each, 
any number, next 30 days. Must reduce or 





build. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 
Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 


Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


“For Sale—25 extra nice April-hatehed 
Buff Orpington pullets (Cook’s strain), $1 
each, Mrs. J. B. Morrison, Stanley, N. C¢ 





For Sale—White Rock cocks and cocker- 
els, $3 and $5 each. Stock bought direct 
from Fishel, J. R. Dairymple, Jonesboro, 
North Carolina. 

Special Sale—Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Single Comb White Orpingtons. Stock the 
best. Write quick for bargains. a & 
Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 





Norwood Poultry Farm -— Bargain Sale 
pure-bred White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, Anconas, Fawn and White, and White 
Runner ducks. Norwood, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels 
and pullets, bred from first-prize stock, and 
the best laying strain. Prices reasonable. 
J. F. Hardaway, Lilesville, N. C. 

Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale—Leading 
squab breeders. Mated pairs, $2 to $3. We 
will assist customers in selling squabs. Den- 


son Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 








Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also pullets and cockereis 
and good laying and breeding stock at rea- 
sonable prices, Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 


“Carolina Beauty’’ Single Comb Reds— 
Until October first, choice cockerels and pul- 
lets, $1 each. Order direct from ad.. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Carlton Farms, Ker- 
nersville, N. C. 





Extra Fine Bourbon Red Turkeys—For 
breeding. First pen, single bird, $6; pair, 
$9; trio, $12. Second pen, $4, $7 and $9. 
Stamps for reply. Mrs. W. H. McDowell, 
Worry, Burke County, N. a. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr., Darlington, S. C: 











Buff Orpington cockerels, from the most 
profitable flock in this part of the State, $1 
each, if taken now. April-hatched, half- 
wild Bronze turkey toms, weight 15 pounds, 
from a 40-pound sire, $4 for quick sale, Mrs. 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va, 


Comb White -Leghorn 
Buy now, the price will soon ad- 
vance, If you want the best, send us your 
orders, 1,000 cockerels at $2 each, $25 ex- 
hibition birds at $5 each. See our other ad. 
The Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. C. 





~~ Cockerels—Single 
cockerels. 


Buy your Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels from Southern headquarters. The 
largest and best equipped poultry farm 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. The 
Home of more than 10,000 Single Comb 
White Leghorns—acknowledged to be the 
most profitable fowl bred today. The cock- 
erels we offer you are from the cream of 
great layers. They are scientifically bred 
from the best blood lines obtainable in the 
United States. You cannot expect good re- 
sults with poultry if you inbreed your stock. 
Get some new blood by buying some of our 
fine cockerels that we offer at a bargain to 
Southern breeders. If you have nothing but 
Dunghills, it Will pay you to mate some 
of our cockerels with them. Our birds 
are bred for heavy egg production. They 
are acclimated te the Southern climate and 
are brim-full of life, vigor and vim. We can 
please you. Send us your order now. Cock- 
erels, $2 to $5 each. The Warren Poultry 
Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Re rrrnrnrnrnrnmnrnrnnmnr ore 
- OATS, 
Appler Seed Oats—Pure and clean. 300 


bushels for sale at 75c per bushel, L. C, 
Talbert, Troy, S. C. 











PI 





For Sale—1,000 bushels Appler seed oats. 
80 cents per bushel f.o.b. Wakulla, N. C. 
W. G. McLean, Maxton, N. C. 
Oats—Hammond's Fulghum and <Appler 
Seed oats. Write for samples and prices, 
Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 


Recleaned Appler Seed Oats—At 65 cents 
per bushel in lots of 20 bushels and over; 
less than 20 bushels, at 70c, f.o.b. here, 
T. H. Jennette, Lake Landing, N. Cc, 








Appler, Bancroft, Hundred Bushel Seed 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
ten-bushel lots, Special prices on applica- 
tion. Write C. J. Culpepper, Carnesville, Ga. 


Rust-Proof Oats are Sure—Mine are fresh, 
sound and free from Johnson grass. Let 
me know how many bushels you want and I 
will quote delivered prices. K. H,. Knox, 
Baton Rouge, La. 











Appler Seed Oats for Sale—8s00 bushels; 
pure, sound, bright and clean; 75 cents. Re- 
cleaned and graded, $1. Send cash. Order 
now. Paste this ad on your barn door. John 
P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


1,000 Bushels Appler Oats—Recleaned, best 
quality. Ten-bushel lots and upwards, 75c; 
five-bushel lots, 80c. Also a fine lot of Shet- 
land Ponies. Write for prices and descrip- 
tion. L. Banks Holt, Graham, N. C. 


Hasting 100-Bushel oats, sound, pure, 
clean, and as good as can be grown, $1 
bushel. , Extra fine seed wheat, Fulcaster 
(bearded) and Leaps Prolific (smooth), $2 
bushel. New Miracle, the most prolific of 
all wheat, 50 cents peck, $3 bushel. Fair 
View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


CABBAGE. 
Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 


per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 














Fall Cabbage Plants—Now ready. $1.25 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 30c per 
hundred, Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina, 

Cabbage Plants—Re-rooted cabbage plants, 
all varieties, to November, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. F. W. Rochelle 
& Sons, Chester, New Jersey 

Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading. Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, S. C. 

Drumhead and Zarly Jersey Wakefield 
cabbage plants, grown in rows and cultivat- 
ed, straight stems, and hardy plants, $1.50 
thousand. J will fill your order for White 
Bermuda onion plants, November ist. Jack 




















Green, Liva Oak, Fla. 
STRAWBERRIES. a 
Strawbe rry Plants—One million; leading 
varieties; well-rooted plants, Shipment af- 


ter September 20th. Booking orders now. 
Write for special price list, Hickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 
: Acclimated Vetch —$8 per 100 pounds. 
Mixture rye and one-fifth vetch, $2.25. Bai- 
ley Orchard Co., Fishersville, Va. 




















Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Seed Wheat—Best ~ graded. “Recleaned. 
Leap’s Prolific, and Fultz. Free of foreign 








seeds, $1.40 per bushel, f.o.b. Jno. K. Good- 
man, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 

For Sale—Eastern Carolina’ seed rye, 
wheat, cotton seed; also crimson clover, 
hairy vetch, grasses, rape, ete. Z M. L. 


Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C, 


Stoner Prolific Seed Wheat—Carefully sav- 
ed and selected. Unquestionably the best 
wheat grown. Twenty pounds seeds one 
acre, Cheaper to seed and makes more 
wheat per acre. $3 per bushel. Sample and 
information free. J. A. Boone, Franklin- 


ton, N. & 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Home-Grown Seed Rye for Sale. ies 


Grimes 
Bros., Lexington, N. C. 





For Sale—Home-Grown Seed Rye and Ap- 
pler Oats—At farmers’ prices. ,Grimes Bros, 
Lexington, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
nnn 

Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Telegraphy 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, etc. 
Taught by competent teachers. If you want 
a good position, write us. Spence’s Business 
School, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900, 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanshtp—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position. 























Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
Best’”’ Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way Officials, Railroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
tdday. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARRA nnn 

Get my prices on water systems for the 
country home. Satisfaction guaranteed. J, 
H. Patterson, Ashland, Va. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 


pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





oon 











Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
ani their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Jersey heifers, Sharples cream separator, 
Berkshire hogs, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Rhode Island cockerels. Jas. N. Smith, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C. . 





Pecan Nut Trees—Budded and Grafted, 
Stuart, Schley and Delmas, Delivered by ex- 
press at $6, $8 and $10 per dozen, according 
to size. Cash with order. Hardaway Nur- 
series, P. O. Putney, Ga, 


Wanted—A six to ten-year, sound and 
kind, standard-bred, brood, work, and driv- 
ing mare; color, bay; about 1,100 to 1,200 
pounds. Also for sale or exchange, for farm 
stock, five nice Ocean. View lots. Je 
Sykes, Boykins, Va. 

Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs; registered Jersey bull, and 
calves. Railway horsepower; Home-grown 
seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 





L. 








We manufacture concrete tiling which is 
used for draining land. We are prepared to 
ship this tiling anywhere. We have sold 
much of this to the farmers and they tell 
us that the results have proven most sat- 
isfactory. Albemarle Concrete Co., <Albe- 
marle, N. C 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi responsibility. 




















Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 


Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Small Pecan Grove for Sale—Write Wade 
Smith, Orange, Fla. 


~ For Sale—Truck and melon farm, W. H. 
Parrish, Coats, N. C. 

















Virginia Farm Bargains—List free. A. C. 
Buchanan, Chester, Va. 








For Sale—i100 fine farms in Southwest 
Georgia. Allen Banks, Troy, S. C. 

342 Acres Unimproved Land for Sale— 
Near railroad. Tom Cleveland, Decatur, Ga. 








For Rent or Lease—A desirable Catawba 
River dairy and grain farm, Address H. L. 
Moore, Hickory, N. C. 

The Cheapest Good Lands in America— 
Great stock country. Write R. E. Lambert, 
Darlington, Alabama, 


14914 Acres—13 cleared, in six miles of rail- 
road station. Good new five-room dwelling. 
Price, $1,000. Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 

125 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, -8. C. 





2,600 Acres Farm Lands—Fine game pre- 

serve and stock range. Dwelling house and 
all necessary outbuildings, Address J. C. 
Ball, Bethera, S. C. 
For Sale or Rent—535 acres; 350 virgin 
pine, Fine farm lands. Pecan orchard, 
Dwelling house and barn. J. C. Ball, Beth- 
era, 8, C, 











For Sale—180 acres of land; nine-room 
house, Good road, telephone line, mail 
route, fish pond, and many other improve- 
ments. For quick sale at a bargain. Cc. J. 
Lassiter, Raleigh, N. C. . 

For Sale—47 acres fine farming land, one- 
half mile of best town in State; adapted to 
corn, cotton and truck growing. See or 
write J. T. Whitfield, Kinston, N. C 


330-Acre Farm for Sale—Fenced, above 
Overflow; attractive, modern home, on rail- 
road, near Natchez, Miss. Apply John La- 
bouisse, owner, 813 Gravier St., New Orleans. 

Four 40-Acre Farms—Right in the cucum- 
ber belt of Suwanee County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fla. 

100-Acre Dairy Farm—50 acres cleared, in 
high state of cultivation. Two good houses; 
barn room for four horses and 15 head of 
eattle; 50-ton silo; nice dairy house; good 
pasture, well watered. One mile of station. 
Nine-months’ school; four churches. Cream- 
ery. White neighbors, J. B. Morrison, 
Stanley, N. Cc. 
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Saturday, September 27, 1913.] 
$80 for Three Litters of Pigs. 


(Continued from page 14.) 
if all The Progressive Farmer read- 
ers knew what could be cleared on 
one sow. 

My husband had the pig given him 
at a ~ th old. When she was a 
year ‘ she had a litter of seven 
pigs. These he sold at a month old at 

3 apiece, making $21. In February 
she had seven more pigs which sold 
again for $21. In the following Au- 
gust she had eight pigs. These we 
kept three months and sold at $5 
apiece, making $40 for this litter. 
Total for the three litters is $82. 

She has the run of a good Bermuda 
grass lot with oak trees in one end. 
She therefore, needs very little care. 
My husband estimates the corn fed 
her as ten bushels at 90 cents. Of 
course, we give her slop and milk 
from the kitchen. The pigs are large 
and fine so they are in demand. 

Of course, this isn’t a phenomenon, 
like the goose which laid the golden 
egg; but just a healthy pig with or- 
dinary feed yielding with very little 
trouble to arly one, a neat little sum. 
MRS. HELEN GORDON KILGORE. 

Simpsonville, N. C. 


Start With Grade Mares. 


READER wishes to know wheth- 
er he should buy gradegpr pure- 
bred Percheron mares. 

It is pretty certain that the aver- 
age man should buy grade mares if 
he has never handled draft-horses. 
The man who handles pure-bred 
mares right will probably make more 
money out of them, but compara- 
tively few men are competent to 
handle pure-bred mares to the best 
advantage. For the man who has 
had no experience in handling draft 
horses we advise the purchase of 
grade mares. When he has handled 
these successfully, if he wishes to en- 
gage in the breeding of pure-bred 
horses, he can make the change 
without loss for grade Percheron 
mares are always in demand for 
work or breeding. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK. | 


Doctors Declare Against Alcohol as 
a Stimulant. 

HE New York Sun says that in 

the International Congress of 
Physiotheraphy recently convened 
in Berlin ‘‘Professor Ewald, perhaps 
the most eminent clinical teacher in 
the Berlin University, said he had 
reached the conclusion that in no 
infectious disease has the value of 
alcohol been proved and that it di- 
minishes the natural resistance to the 
inroads of disease.” 

There is a doctor in Charlotte who 
has consistantly held to this view 
for a number of years and he is see- 
ing other doctors coming to his ideas. 
The Sun holds that Professor Ew- 
ald’s contention confirms what every 
clear-visioned physician of experience 
has observed at the bedside, that 
whenever alcohol. is administered it 
handicaps the patient, because it 
lowers the blood pressure; it is a 
temporary spur to the failing heart, 
with a subsequent depression to 
which many a sick man has succumb- 
ed without realization of the cause of 
‘heart failure.” 

One who has seen the purple-hued 
complexion, sodden features and per- 
spiring, relaxed skin of an intoxicat- 
ed man needs no medical training to 
know that here is a case of complete 
relaxation, the body presenting as 
sad evidence of crippling as does the 
mind. If this result may ensue in an 
individual who is in health, how 
much more seriously must the vital 
powers be depreciated in diseases in 
which other poisons are already play- 
ing havoc with the heart and nervous 
system. ° 

Alcohol as a stimulant is dying as 
hard as did blood-lettting as a -pana- 
cea. The latter succumbed to an 
enlightened pathology and the former 
is now sharing the same fate.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 
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Stop Losses 

Some gryewers are still hand-pick- 
tng But hand-picking is wasteful. 
{t musi gu You know tt as well 
as we 

What. farmers paid for hand- 
picking meant-a loss of almost half 
of the crop. A farmer. who doesn’t 
own u Benthall. pays for it over ard 
over again without ever really own- 
ing one 

The amount patd for hand-picik- 
ing on a 200 bag crop amounts to 
$x0. The average loss from birds 
aod stealing adds $70 more 

If the peanuts were sent to mar- 
ket early, the farmer would receive 
about half a cent a pound more for 
them That means a saving of 
$100 

To clear the field early to admit 
hogs is worth $25 to you. 

To save those nutritious vines for 
bay would be worth at least $75. 

That’s a loss of $350 on a crop 
of 200 bags which a Benthall would 


sue 


Saved—3 
ae 
The Benthall Peanut Picker has saved Southern farmers more than three 








satteetiatnlemenit 


Million Dollars 








million dollars. It has saved them this 


amount over the cost of hand-picking alone—just as though it put the money in che farmer’s pockets. In 
preventing stealing, and getting the crop early to market, it has saxed them another three million. What we 
have to say to-day will save farmers many more thousands of dollars. 


“‘Benthalize Your Crop’’ 
But haul a Benthall right out {nto 
your field. What happens? You 
and your boys du the work of a 


fection. The Benthall for 1913 Its 
the finest picker ever bullt. 

‘Mr. Benthall remarked this year 
“No improvement ts possible.” The 
hundred hands, and do {ft better picker picks so perfectly that no re- 
You keep the wages. cleaning attachment is necessary 

The peanuts are picked from the even for seed peanuts. Our model 
vines as delicately as though picked this year is the climax of perfec. 
with human fingers. They are pick- [ion in peanut pickers. 
ed hundreds of times more rapidly You cao have a 13 foot Benthall 

The machine picks either Spanish tun by eugine or horse power or a 
or Virginia. 16 foot machine run by engine pow: 

There’s no bother about tabor. er only 
No bushels of peanuts going away 
from your fields fn hidden apron A Picker of Proven Worth 
pockets. Your crop goes to market Dou't try to thresh the crop, for 
early before the peanuts become machines that thresh peauuts grind 
dark and stained. They command the vines to smithereens so they are 
the top market price. The vines— unfit for feed. They crack the nuts. 
the equal of alfalfa—go to fatten The Benthall is as far ahead of 
your stock other mashines as the early Ben. 
- _ thall was ahead of haud-picking. 

The Benthall for 1913 In the peanut fields of Virginia, 

The Benthall was the first peanut’ the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
picker—the pioneer you might say. Oklahoma. Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Year after year, we've made im- Texas, the Beuthall has heen tried 
provemects. We wanted utter per. and proved of sterling worth. 


Picks Cow Peas Perfectly 
The Benthall Peanut Picker picks cow- 














Picke Cow P t] 
Gather Spanish or Vasiele 
Peanuts. 
very Machine B 

ry Testimonial. 






The Pertect Features: 





peas perfectly. There are no cylinders 
ewhih the long vines can wrap. it cannot 
break the nuts. 

Even if you do not grow enough peanuts 
to own a Benthgll, the use of it for both 
cow-peas and peanuts make it almost inde- 
spensable. : 

To pick either cow-peas or peanuts by 
hand when you could “Benthalize” your 
crop ts like throwing away one half 
your gteld. 


Beware of imitations 


Don't try an experimental machine, which 
yuu may have to discard and buy a Benthall 
before you are satisfied Don’t try the 
“threshers” that require excessivé power— 
crack the vines—and ruin the hay. 

Get a Benthall.. Every one is sold on a 
guarantee. There are more than 1311 ma- 
chines sold—meore than 1311 testimonials 
from all sections of America and foreign 
countries. The main features that make 
the Benthall successful are covered by 
patents—owned by us. Any machines con- 
taining thefm—sold by others—-are an in- 
fringement. 

Now is the time to order your machine, 
Don’t put off 


The Benthall Machine Co. 
Box 700 SUFFOLK, VA. 





of the Benthal) 
are Patented. 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 
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104 Acres, Noted Tobacco Farm—60 clear- 
ed. On improved road, 3 miles of city. 
Dwelling, farm buildings, orchard, and pas- 
ture; crop, stock and equipment, cheap, easy 
terms, at once. J. F. Moore, Chase City, Va. 

For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town. 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn. 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. A 
bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, SNP. 





176 Acres Rolling Clay Land—On good 
road. School 4 mile; railroad seven, church 


three, Five-room dwelling; all necessary 
out-buildings. 50 acres cleared. Good strong 
land. Price, $2,500, half cash. J. E. Cavi- 


ness, Cameron, N. C. 





Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco and cotton.all grown here. 
Reayes & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, 8. C. 


For Rent or Sale—Six-horse farm, 200 
acres. Magnificent pasture. Mile and half 
from growing town of Greenwood, S. C. 
Good buildings. Fine for dairy or stock 
farm. Land is in peas now. Apply H. lL 
Watson, Greenwood, S. C., Box 38. 











One farm of 75 or 100 acres, or two 
farms of (50) fifty acres each, at Grimes- 
land, fronting (600) six hundred yards on 
the Greenville & Washington Road or Pitt 
Street extended. , Good six-room dwelling 
and outhouses; splendid land; highest ele- 
vation in this section. Easy terms—long 
time if desired. Alston and J. Bryan 
Grimes, Grimesland, N. C. 











Farm Opportunities—East Texas and the 
coast countfy of Texas and Louisiana are 
the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities 
for small farmers and industrial locations 
can be obtained at reasonable prices and 
terms. Address for information and liter- 
ature, Industria! & Immigration Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, Sunset - Central Lines, 
Houston, Texas, 





2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater For Sale: 382 Acres—All rolling, but 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, | strong for cotton or grain; with large house; 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, | three-horse farm open; 2% miles of railway 
fish, game. H, R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. | station, on public roads and R. F. D.; with 

= low-priced labor and eight months public 

Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, | school close. Without cash payment and on 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, | 12 years’ credit to one who can stock and 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and | farm properly. Frank Armfield, Monroe, N.C. 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 | ———— — ~ rE Papen: 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, For Sale—A_ valuable 300-acre farm, 4 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated | Miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss, 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- | Most of land can be worked-with riding 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, | Plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
ee Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza. Prac- 

Virginia Farms—If you are looking for ] tically all under 4-wire fences, Three ten- 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you] ant houses, Timber for posts and fuel. In 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have | four payments if desired. No better farm 
a large number of excellent farms, river] of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at | information, write or see J. L, Sibley, Ben- 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially | tonia, Miss. 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- =a 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 





Faultiess Houdans—This strain has been 
egg-bred from trap-nested records since 
April, 1890. I have bred them 21 years for 
great layers and 12 years for large size, 

Farms for Sale--200 acres. Six-room resi- | Chalk-white eggs. These fowls are extreme- 
dence with water-works, hot and cold water; | 1y hardy, have neither comb nor wattle to 
Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine, Myers force | freeze, and are the best of all winter layers 
pump, wood-saw and frame; one tenant in open-front coops. Faultiess strain Hou- 
house and barn; Six-Mile Creek on one side; | 4@8n8 have won every blue ribbon at New 
40 acres in wood; upland is sandy loam, clay | YOrK, Boston, Chicago and _ Philadelphia 
subsoil; 50 acres fine bottoms. $40 per acre, | Shows for the past six years. Eggs and 
328 acres, Five tenant houses, one big barn, stock sold on honor. Send ten cents for the 
corn crib and several outhouses; about 60 | /@rsest illustrated poultry catalog ever is- 
acres of river bottoms; three pastures along — it tells you, how to breed these fowls, 
creek; upland is fine for alfalfa; now in cot- wh ch average 250 eggs a year apiece; it 
ton, peas, corn, etc.; $30 per acre. 85 acres tells you how to net $3,000 a year from 100 
at Catawba Junction, S. C. One tenant hens. E. F. MacAvoy, Secretary Houdan 
house and barn; sandy soil, clay subsoll $35 | Club, Cambridge, N. Y. 
per acre. 106 acres. Six-room residence, ’ 
just, remodeled and equipped with water- Peach and Apple Pear, Apricot. Plum, Cher. 
works, ath-room, hot an cold water in ry, Grape, Ornamentals an 
kitchen; one barn and one tenant house; Trees 2e and Up Millions of Strawberry 
plenty of wood and water on this place; $50 | Plants, etc. 
per acre. These farms are 10 miles from 
Rock Hill, S. C., and 1% miles from Cataw- 
ba, where they have a good school, church, 
stores, etc.; Seaboard Air Line and Southern , : 
railroads. Terms, 10 per cent cash, balance Wanted for each township. 
easy at 7 per cent. . These farms will be put Local Agent High-class article, unusual 
up at public auction to the highest bidder |] chance to make money in spare time, Write 
on Tuesday, October 7th, for cash or on easy for it. 
terms, if not sold in meantime. The People’s | THE COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 
Trust Co., Rock Hill, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 








CATALOG FREE 


Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 21, 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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the national joy smoke 


has put the “Indian Sign” 
on all the tongue-broiling, 
smartweed brands. P. A. 
can’t bite your tongue nor 
any man’s, patented pro- 
cess removes the sting. 


Sold everywhere in Sc bags, 
10c tins, pound and half- 
pound humidors. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















This Mill Will Save You Money 


Save for you the money you pay for custom work—save money in firet cost and in upkeep and 


operating expenses. illiams Mill will do that and more—it will do better work than you can 
get with any other mill—your meal will be finer, more even and cleaner. € give an iron-clad 
guarantee that it will act as we represent, er your moaey will be retunded, 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL 


te built with best material obtainable. Frameis of selected heart pine, rigidly 
bolted together. Finest selected pebble stone grit buhrs. atented device 
prevents bubrs running together when millisempty. Grain is cleaned by 
a fan before being delivered to buhrs. Special spring errengement 
prevents foreign substances injuring buhrs. Special oil trap insures 
ase meal, is mill is built to do the best of work—to do lots of it 

do it year in and year out. It is a mill that isa paying invest- 
cath from the day you start touseit. Remember your money will 
be refunded should the mill tail to grind as we represent. Ask 
your dealer about the Williams, or write for illustrated catalog. 


THEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO. 6 RONDA,N.C. 








THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber hetterand qaicker than any other mill, 

st running, fastest cutting, ar fe baendle, 

Has variable belt feed works, the tever in- 

dogs. spring receder, taper 

knees, wire cable drive, in > emacrgeres hat will add to efficiency and 

durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Catalog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 
SEND NO MONEY Turns cowpeas ini 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear 
ings. This is important. 
Has given entire satis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 


USE IT TEN DAYS | MFG. CO, 011057, ATLANTA.GA 


You wil enjoy the emoath: 
est and m noat ¢ comfortable 


SANDERS 


your lif 





of fe. it 
iOLESALE pricks 
* with aft farther ¢ chars of ten, Gaz. 8 ¥ M Get the finest patent safety 
be oung an , razor and stropper for an 
: ct rr our THIS hour’s work. One to each township. Write 
e 4 quick, 

a at ou or re Razo ee . 7 

sadonrey sa pay you orn cm R = E aipicrtias atte? | THE COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 
MIDDLEBROOKS CO., Dept.’ 18 Chicage Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
September 17. 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low middling 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
High grades $5.00 @$5.40 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.70 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.00@ 1.04 
No. 2 mixed -99@ 1.01 
Timothy hay, per ton 22.00 @ 24.50 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, 
Compound, 
Purelard, 
Cheese, 


per case.... 
tierce basis 

tierce basis 

full cream 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 .. 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Mditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
September 17. 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
29 ,968 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton.. $21.00@ $22. 00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 27.00 
Cottonseed hulls, sacked, . 8.00 

The market has been active, large busi- 
ness attending the increasing movement of 
the crop. A sagging tendency prevailed at 
first, but latterly the market has become 
strong again. Claims made in some market 
reviews of an indifferent demand on the part 
of consumers, do not appear to be warrant- 
ed by the facts in the case. For the first 
two days of the current week foreign ex- 
ports amounted roundly to 120,000 bales, 
which probably constitutes a record for so 
early in the season. , Receipts have run 
pretty heavy; in the eastern section because 
the crop is good, and in the west because 
the drouth has forced the bolls to rapid 
maturity. 

It is but natural that the trade should be 
disposed to wait awhile to see how far the 
rains might be expected to improve the crop 
outlook. This will not be definitely known 
until the coming of frost, for no doubt the 
plant will take on more or less new fruit in 
some sections at least. But in the worst 
sections the heavy rains will do more harm 
than good now. Already there are prelimi- 
nary indications of early frost, and no real 
new growth could be expected to come to 
anything. Most conservative observers are 
of the opinion that the crop promises in 
the neighborhood of 14,000,000 bales, or not 
far from last year’s yield. The world will 
want a supply of approximately 15,000,000 
bales, so that a deficit seems likely. It is 
not even certain that the crop will be as 
large as 14,000,000 bales, for that seems 
about all that the known conditions allow 
as a maximum. However, there are a good 
many who insist that the crop will turn out 
much larger, and this divergence of opinion 
causes some hesitation in the market. This 
is only natural, for it is undeniable that the 
crop does frequently turn out more than ap- 
peared possible at the beginning of the 
son. But this year the estimate of about 
14,000,000 bales looks ample, because the 
eastern half of the belt can hardly do more 
than make up for the falling off in the 
western half. 


sea- 





et 


NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
September 19, 
Good midding 
Strict middling 
Middling sienaie 
Strict low middling ...... 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
September 15, 

Stecrs—Best, per cwt ; 75 @$8. 
Medium to good ........... 6.50@ 

Common to fair ooee -. 5.50@ 6. 

Heifers—Best, per cwt ..... .00@ 7 
Medium to good 5. E 
“Comon to fair ener 

Cows—Best, per cwt .. 5.50@ 
Medium to good ° 4.50@ 
Common to fair ... 3.50 @ 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per ewt 

Calves—Extra, 

Medium 

Dairy cows, per 

Hogs—Best, per 
Good 
Sows and stags 5.00 @ 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 4.50@ 
Common to fair 2.50@ 
Lambs 5.00@ 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
September 13. 

The week just passed has been a 
one in the market We only had 
one sale of dark primings. There were only 
a few thousand pounds sold, most of them 
were ver¥ common and damaged, and were 
bought by independent dealers® bringing 
two cents. The weather has 
continued to be dry with occasional show- 
cutting ts progressing rapidly all 
over the State. We do not look for larger 
receipts of primings until the bulk of the 
crop has been cut or until we should have 
@ season which would prevent cutting and 


quiet 
tobacco 


enable the 


farmers to bring their tobacces 
to market, 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
September 17. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, 
Country 


dozen 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 16. 

Potatoes, per barrel,, $2@2.25. Sweeta, 
$1.37@1.75; culls, $1@1.25. Onions, per 10@- 
pound bag, $1.40@1.60; red, $1@1.50; white, 
$1@1.75. Cabbages, per 100 $4@7; per ton, 
$20@25. Beans, wax or green, per bag, 50c 
@ $1. Beets, per barrel, $1.50@1.75. Car- 
rots, per barrel,. $1.25@1.50. Cucumbers, 
per barrel, $2@3; for pickles, $1.50@2.50. 
Corn, 40c@$1.50 per 100 ears. Celery, 10@ 

per dozen stalks. Cauliflower, $2@3.50 
per barrel, Chicory, 50@76c per barrel. 
Eggplants, 60c@$1 per barrel. Lettuce, 50c 
@$1.50 per basket. Lima beans, 50@$1 per 
bag. . Mushrooms, 75c@$1 per pound. Okra, 
25@50c per peach basket. Red peppers, 60c 
@$1.25 per barrel. Pumpkins, 75c@$1 per 
barrel, Radishes, 50@$1 per 100 bunches. 
Rhubarb, $1.50 per 100 bunches. Romaine, 
25@75c. per basket. Spinach, 35@5 Oc per 
basket. Squash, 50@75c per barrel. Tur- 
nips, $1.25@1.75 per barrel. Tomatoes, 60@ 
85¢ per bex. 

Apples, $2.50@4 
@5 per barrel for 
$2@4 per barrel. , 
ket? Plums, 
as to variety. 


per barrel. Pears, $2.50 
Clapp’s Favorite; Seckel, 
Peaches, 30@75c per bas- 
25@50c per 20-pound basket, 
Concord grapes, 50@65c per 
case. Figs, 8@l1ic. Huckleberries, 8@1l5c 
per quart. Cranberries, $5@5.75 per barrel, 
Citron, 50@jz5e per barrel. 
Cash wh » No. 2 red, 
Oats, 49c, 

Creamery butter, extras, 314% @32c. 
tory, 24@24'%c Country eggs, 17@23c. 
Mess pork, per barrel, $23.50@24, 

beef, per barrel, $18@19. 


97c. Corn 83%c. 


Mess 
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Good News for North Carolina 
Stockmen. 

T WILL be gratifying news, in- 

deed, to the stockmen in North 
Carolina and the adjoining States 
that the North Carolina State Fair 
now has, as Prof. R. S. Curtis puts it, 
“a permanent set of buildings start- 
ed in which stockmen may show 
their animals in a completely satis- 
factory manner.’ As Prof. Curtis 
says in a letter before us: 


modate from 700 to 800 horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, and it 
goes without saying that we 
want them utilized to their full 
capacity. This year a tempor- 
ary open judging ring 60 by 100 
will be provided. Secretary Po- 
gue has just informed me that 
an additional contract has been 
let to place a concrete floor in 
the swine and sheep barn. This 
looks encouraging for the better- 
ment of the livestock exhibit. 
Any help which you may offer in 
getting a good representative 
exhibit of livestock will be fully 
appreciated.”’ 





A Call to Tobacco Farmers. 


RESIDENT Alexander and Secre- 
tary Faires, of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union, have just issued 
the following notice, and we hope an 
earnest delegation of tobacco grow- 
ers from both North Carolina and 
Virginia will respond to the call: 
‘Pursuant to a resolution adopted 
by the North Carolina Farmers’ Un- 
jon Convention in Raleigh, we here- 
by call a convention of the tobacco 
farmers at the courthouse, Wilson, 
N. C., Friday, October 17, ten o’clock 
a.m. All the tobacco-growing coun- 
ties are urged to send delegates to 
this convention. 
“Fraternally, 
“H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
‘President. 


“B. C. FAIRES, Secretary.” 


North Carolinians 
State Fair this year 
Carolina Fair at 


who visit the 
or the Central 
Greensboro or the 
Mecklenburg Fair. at Charlotte, 
should look out for a remarkable 
exhihit showing the effect of alco- 
holic drinks upon the human mind 
and boggy. 





The Pensacola, Florida, Interstate Fair 
will be held October 28-31, instead of Octo- 
ber 20-25, as reported a week or so ago, 








1913.] 





Saturday, September 27, 
THE OLD FARM AND THE NEW 


The Same Land, But Entirely Differ- 
ent Farms—What Three Years of 
Soil Building Did. 





BOUT six years ago in company 
with a friend who was in quest 
of land, I walked over a Piedmont 
farm. The way to the place led up 
out of a much filled ravine, then on 
up an enlarged gully that served as 
the road to the house. Thorns and 
blackberry bushes plucked at our 
, hats as we passed along, and through 
the little open spaces between the 
field pines, the broomstraw was striv- 
ing to hide the galled spots that 75 
years of thoughtless soil robbing had 
brought upon the land. 

Further on, the brush-grown gar- 
den spot, with its dilapidated fence, 
spoiled the natural beauty of the 
home grounds—lovely yet in spite of 
the unpainted house with its broken 
doors and windows. 

The scale and grubs were holding 
high carnival in the old family or- 
chard, and as we passed on over the 
farm everything spoke all too strong- 
ly of the poverty that follows in the 
wake of soil robbing. The little 
patches of, tobacco only tended to 
emphasize the hopelessness of the de- 
cay that everywhere abounded. Here 
was nearly 300 acres of a naturally 
fair soil that looked so hopeless that 
my friend turned away with a shake 
of the head confessing that the prob- 
lem was greater than he cared to 
tackle. 

A few days ago, with another 
friend I again visited this place which 
for about three years now has been 
receiving treatment from a man who 
loves the soil and who realizes the 
responsibility that goes with its 
handling. Wedrove along a carefully 
graded road that dipped gradually to 
the modest bridge, spanning the 
turbulent little creek. A_ five-foot 
woven-wire fence, guarded a pretty 
field of clover and herdsgrass from 
careless trespassers who could not 
quite, as yet, realize what a differ- 
ence in wealth there was between 
the present crop and that of pine 
and broomstraw that previously cov- 
ered the land and furnished cover 
for the rabbits and birds that they 
were wont to follow. Trotting rap- 
idly along the smooth road our rig 
passed a fine large field of tobacco, 
then more fields of clover and grass, 
and finally my friend exclaimed, 
“What a pretty home?” 

And indeed it is a pretty home, 
modest and unpretentious, but com- 
pelling, as it stands there in its fresh- 
ness, surrounded by the beautiful 
oaks and grand cherry trees, flanked 
by the well-kept garden, and backéd 
by the beauty of “the everlasting 
hills.””, Good cows grazed in the les- 
pedeza pasture at the rear and to the 
right fine stacks of hay stood as sen- 
tinels, proclaiming the return of pros- 
perity that surely follows in the wake 
of the grass and clover that with 
their millions of fibrous roots bind 
the soi' varticles together and scotch 
for the s:armer who is bent on rais- 
ing the soil out of the slough of de- 
spair into which reckless soil rob- 
bing has reduced it. 

As we crove on more fields of 
clover and erdsgrass came into view. 
then a goocly iield of corn, and an- 
other of tobacco. A sparkling spring 
stream was crossed and flanking it 
on either side was another modern 
pasture; while on the opposite slope, 
where six years ago rose tier on tier 
of gullies and rock-infested pine 
patches, the hands of this good farm- 
er and his son had wrought a mar- 
velous change. Not a gully, not a 
pine, was to be seen but a great slop- 
ing beautiful meadow smiled upon 
and kissed by the setting sun. 

“Ah yes,”’ you say, “the work un- 
doubtedly of a man of wealth.’’ Not 
a bit of it. The work rather of a man 
with a stout heart, with a love for 
the soil, and a realizing sense of the 
truth, that a rich soil means, even- 
tually, a rich people; while a poor 
Soil always spells poverty to the hus- 
bandman. A. Ll. FRENCH. 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 6 


A CLARION CALL FOR OATS 


Can you afford to use your farm half of the time? A combination of 
oats and peas makes possible a double-cropping 
and a double-profit system 


LOOK AT THE LEDGER. 














OATS FOLLOWED BY PEAS. COTTON, 
Dr. Cr. De. Cr. 
Cost of producing 50 bushels oats Cost of producing | bale of cotton $60.00 
an acre of oats $10.00 at 60 cents. ..$30.00 an acre of cot- 
Cost of producing i% tons of hay 30.00 OL sen ght es, 4 $35.00 


an acre of peas 

and sorghum.. 10.00 
NET PROFIT... 40.00 NET PROFIT... 25.00 
e $60.00 $60.09 

Also Soil Improved. 


$60.00 $60.00 




















PROTECT THE LAND IN WINTER WITH COVER CROP. 
More plant food is lost by leaching and erosion during the winter than is removed by a maxi- 
mum crop in the growing season. Oats bind together and protect the land against winter rains. 
Cowpeas improve the physical condition of the soil and add nitrogen during the summer. 


OATS SHOULD FOLLOW CORN AND COTTON. 


After the crops are laid-by, profitable employment of farm workstock can be had by preparing 
for tall seeding. Three rows of oats should be planted between the cotton rows immediately after 
the first general picking (October 1st to 15th). The corn should be cut and shocked in order to 
get the greatest possible feeding value from the crop. Go over this land twice with a heavy cut- 
away harrow, and the land is in ideal condition for seeding the oats. 





SEED. 
Two bushels per acre of any good variety of recleaned, rust-proof oats should be planted. To 
prevent smut, the seed should be treated with formaldehyde or biuestone solution before planting. 


FERTLLIZER. 

Under average conditions, 400 to 500 pounds of about a 9-2-3 fertilizer should be used. If 
the oats do not grow off well in the spring of the year, apply 100 pounds of nitrate of soda in 
two applications. 

The South is an ideal oat section, but we are annually purchasing many million dollars worth 
of western-grown oats for feed. YOU should stop your part of this expense by planting oats 
abundantly this fall. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A new Bulletin, containing extracts from Experiment Station tests of fertilized 
and unfertilized fields of corn, cotton, grains, fruits, etc., ready for distribution De- 
cember ist. Write for one. Sent free on request. 




















It Pays to Grow 
Vetch Alfalfa Clovers 


And All Legumes 








If you fertilize with if you inoculate with 


Thomas Phosphate FARMOGERM 


AND 


Muriate of Potash the only kind of inoculation that 
Do not use a fertilizer injurious to can be guaranteed to be alive 
inoculation. and pure. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Here are three features—costly features 
—found in no other tire. Features that |) j.. .1.°. 
save motorists millions of dollars. | ae 


7 , F we didn’t have an eye to the future, and if we 
You get all these things atno added price didn’t care what you or anybody else was going to think 


° e ° ? of as, we could sell engines and other machines for 

in No-Rim-Cut Tires. That’s why they much Jess money, but we could mat put 1H ee” Aaa aoa ies. 
; cicks wouid start coming in right away, t 

outsell any other tire made. kicks woul ar coming 1D Tg away, and soon ere wou eno 


market forl H Cengines, _ . 
4 H C engines stand for evervthing that is opposed to such a policy 
S . N 1 treads have cost motorists millions The 1 H C way is to build always tor the respect and good will of the 
aving oO. of dollars American farmer, and to tnat end it has been successtully working tor 
These tires make rim-cutting oars. many years. The dealet who sells you anI H C engine expects or “ts 
impossible. They do it by a feature We have exclusive use ot this merits to do business with you again. ‘ne purchase: ot au 
which we control, and whichtan’t vital protection, and no other 
be successfully imitated. maker employs it. 


With old-type tires—with ‘ buys security and satety with it. He banks on the many yeays ot 
clincher tires—rim-cutting ruins No Extra Price square dealing and the reputation back of all 1 H C machines. He 
almost one tire in three. That is knows it is the best engine bargain because it gives him efficient ser- 
proved by careful statistics. Because of these extras, No vice in all kinds of farm work—pumping, sawing wood, spraying, 

i Rim-Cut tires used to cost one-fifth that £ ff Pye re! 2 ert ate Fe apne .% He knows 
Saving No. 2 more than other standard tires. es pps pores Scthogitte: rt nga iragaline stig ig 


I HC oil and gas engines operate on gas, gasoline, naphtha, kero- 
We add to our tire cost $1,500 Yet they saved so much that sene, distiliate, and alcohol. Sizes range from 1 to 50-horse power. 


saa thn. A tee » 4 ‘ Ihey are built vertical, horizoatal, portable, stationary, skidded, air- 
per day to give the" Ua-Ais-Cure hundreds of thousands paid the pes and water-cooled. 1H C oil icattore range in size from 6-12 to 
to No-Rim-Cut tires. We final- price to get them. They became 30-60 horse power, for plowing, threshing, etc. 

cure them on air bags shaped like tne world’s favorite tires AES: Look over an I H C. engin: st the local deaier’s, Learn trom 
inner tubes — under actual road i . nim whatit will do for you, or write for catalogues to 
comiilicns. Now our mammoth output has 


ON is as, tag Uk cok Sid, “Dodi iY International Harvester Company of America 


; i (Incorporated) 
outs caused by wrinkled fabric, you can buy them just as low as US A 


No other maker does this, be- any standard tire, 


cause it costs too much. Eu un on oH is ct a HS a ne an Hb A: HOWE 


Tires with these features cost 

‘ han tires which lack 
Savin No 3 no more t e 

We tsea ond visdint method them. Why not get these savings? cooly, With Guano Sower or Without. 


to prevent tread separation. Loose Our dealers ‘are everywhere. ¥s = . Made to Sow Two 


Rows or Three 
(j 0 AKRON, OHIO, 


Rows Each Trip. 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





























THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire — S 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS You Can Save Improve Your Soil 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.— Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. five-sixths of the time and | by sowing a cover crop of oats 
London Address: Central House, Kingsway, London, W. C. {1350 


lta labor by sowing grain with the | or rye and save leaching by 

nom Cole Drill. One trip to each | winter rains.* Sow peas after 
middle does the work. Sow] the grain with the same 
grain early. No damage to the cot- | Drill. The Cole Drill makes rota. 


ton, even if it is so rank that it | tion of crops easy and doubly profit 
meets in the middles. able. 


Four-fold Bigger Yield | A Good Investment. 


Mr. Williams says: “I made You can Save money and 
65 bushels per acre with the} make more money by 
Cole Drill, and only 16 bushels per | using the Cole Drill. It is cheap, 
acre where I sowed broadcast onad- | strong, lasting, easy to run, and 
joining land at the same time.” never fails to do the work. 



































It pays to sow grain early, therefore do not delay Place your 
order with the Co!e merchant now. He will guarantee you against any loss Write today fcr 
free and full information about the greatest labor saver and most popular machine 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 














) é Made in four sizes are : ier 7 
3 7 what you pea raisers in principle, quality of steel and grade 
need. Write for free of workmanship—in fact, made in a large 
booklet telling akout auto spring plant— Harvey Bolster Springs can 
: — , : Ls | ee a ee peas entitled, ‘The not be excelled for resiliency, durability and 
Mr. Jim Craig—the most prominent Plow Man in the country—says, with a Chattanooga § | ivan Ai Value of peas and appearance. Get aset and save many dollars 
Reversible Disc Plow, three mules and one man, you can turn, subscil and harrow your land . ; Royal Pea Hullers.” » hauling your perishables. Bewareoft @ 
in one operation. You also clear the land of persimmon and sassafras sprouts. And’ Jim” ‘ ATT S f netiy 
surely knows. oa CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW COMP ANY, -| MENT & MFG. CO. x BL Racin Mi { 


Carter Street, CHATTANOGQGA, TENN. 





Dept. ate = 
Chattanooya, - Tenn. 2 . ’ ——— 
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Running Water 


SELF FEEDER-* aR racken im in House and:Barn at even 


- toe i $4 a day SURE 
WSs = E fet Pa - ce < : temperature Winter or Sum- 3 ps Rasy work with horse and bugsy 
re a ‘Smith GRUBBER Co ‘apt ( ay hE im mer at Small Cost. Me > : ey Ps right where you live in handling 
CATALOG FREE-DEPT.13 LA CRESCENT. MINN, es et a Send Postal for New Water Supply jen" . alk ourironing and fluting machine, 
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